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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Profits  from  Savings 

Retail  hus^iness  so  far  this  year  has  not  been  so 
good  as  forecasts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  led 
most  of  ns  to  hope. 

]Many  stores  made  a  gain  in  January — 

— and  lost  it  in  February. 

March  seems  to  have  broken  even. 

The  first  half  of  April  was  reported  good  but  the 
w'eather  was  unseasonable  the  rest  of  the  month. 

May  opens  with  delightful  spring  weather  and  the 
effect  on  many  lines  should  be  good. 

In  the  department  store  fiehl.  the  year  thus  far 
seems  to  have  about  held  its  own  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  months  of  1925. 

\\  hat  are  the  prospects  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 
rite  your  own  answer  according  to  whether  you 
are  optimistically  inclined  or  otherwise. 

«  *  »  *  » 

Perha|)s  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  jirotits  hut  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  this  year  profits  are  not 
going  to  he  as  good  as  last  year. 

^  hen  business  has  to  he  continuonsly  stimulated 
profits  naturally  decrease. 

«  «  »  «  « 

Vi  e  have  never  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but 
it  is  our  hunch  that  retail  profits  this  year  are  going 
to  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  to  supply  more 
careful  management. 

In  other  words,  profits  are  going  to  eome  from 
savings. 

By  savings  we  mean  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
expense. 

line  of  our  good  members,  who  is  a  director  of  this 


Association,  says — ^“It  is  impossible  for  a  department 
store  to  reduce  its  expense;  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
is  to  shave  expenses.” 

His  point  is  well  taken  for  in  the  well  operated 
store  there  cannot  be  any  great  glaring  items  of  wast¬ 
age.  Savings  therefore  must  come  from  the  “shaving” 
of  many  expenses  rather  than  from  drastic  cuts  in 
particular  items. 

«  »  *  «  • 

A  point  at  which  all  stores  shouhl  focus  their  at¬ 
tention  is  more  careful  buying  with  the  hope  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  percentage  of  markdowns. 

Most  stores  would  be  content  to  have  as  profit  what 
they  lose  through  markdowns. 

Buying  for  resale  is  an  inexact  bit  of  business  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Too  often  buying  is  on  “hunch*’  rather  than  the 
result  of  precise  knowledge  of  what  the  consumer 
wants,  or  will  take  or  even  .of  what  the  market  affords. 

Too  many  buyers  know  next  to  nothing  about  their 
merchandise  and  nothing  at  all  about  their  customers. 

Too  many  buyers  can  only  watch  what  the  other 
fellow  is  selling  and  get  the  same  thing. 

It  will  pay  every  store  to  make  a  careful  studv 
of  the  causes  of  markdowns. 

Prominent  in  such  causes,  perhaps  embracing  them 

all.  will  be  found  careless,  unintelligent  huving. 
***** 

(hie  of  the  worthwhile  results  |)romised  hy  group 
buying  is  more  careful  buying. 

\\  hen  the  buyers  for  a  number  of  non-eompeting 
stores  can  he  brought  to  work  together,  to  examine 
merchandise  offerings  together,  to  speak  their  minds 
and  arrive  at  a  consensus  of  opinion  a  factor  of 
safety  is  developed  which  does  not  operate  when  a 
buyer  works  alone. 

Most  peo[de  know  enough  if  they  can  only  think 
of  it  at  the  right  time. 

Nearly  anyone  can  testify  that  most  of  his  own 
errors  were  not  errors  of  judgment  so  much  as  they 
were  the  result  of  the  entire  la«‘k  of  the  use  of 
judgment. 

Vi  hen  buyers  in  a  group  view  a  sample  line  the 
mere  fact  that  human  nature  requires  them  to  appear 
favorably  before  their  fellows  means  that  they  will 
marshal  their  judgment  and  use  it. 

Consequently  the  thing  which  is  approved  hy  the 
majority  of  such  a  group  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  successful  sale  than  something  bought  with  less 
deliberation. 

* 

A  merchant  who.se  store  is  a  participant  in  one  of 
these  groups  recently  made  the  statement  that  one  of 
his  merchandise  men  had  said:  “1  believe  we  I'ould 
buy  that  line  without  the  services  of  a  buyer  by  just 
taking  what  the  others  pass  favorably.” 

This  statement,  while  interesting,  merely  means 
that  this  store  could  pass  the  responsibility  of  select¬ 
ing  on  to  the  buyers  of  other  stores.  If  all  the  other 
stores,  or  a  nund)er  of  them,  should  have  the  same 
idea  and  follow  it.  they  would,  of  course,  lose  the 
thing  which  they  are  building. 

In  other  words,  the  benefit  has  come  from  condjin- 
ing  the  deliberate  judgments  of  their  buyers.  Take 
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awav  lliose  buyers  aiul  the  stores  became  ilependent 
afiaiii  upon  one-person  judgment,  and  that  judgment, 
no  matter  bow  careful  in  the  beginning,  will  again 
lapM-  into  candess.  snapshot  work — or  the  absence 
of  juilgment. 


i\o  Excuse  for  Long  Faces 

Speaking  of  business,  if  you  feel  any  lack  ot  optim¬ 
ism  with  regard  to  the  outlook  for  American  retail 
business,  just  look  across  the  seas. 

Kngland.  after  years  of  depression  amounting  al¬ 
most  t»)  destitution,  after  a  long  period  of  staggering 
taxation,  after  years  of  unemployment  doles,  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  general  strike — a  strike  which 
ill  its  essence  is  little  short  of  civil  war!! 

How  would  some  of  our  American  business  men 
like  to  face  the  task  of  building  a  business  and  earn¬ 
ing  a  profit  in  Englaiul.  or  in  France  or  Germany? 

Keallv  we  Americans  are  the  spoiled  darlings  of 
the  gods. 

W  c've  bad  so  iiiucb  in  the  way  of  prosperity 
handed  to  us  without  ell'ort  on  our  part  that  if  we 
can't  go  ahead  day  after  day,  month  after  month  and 
vear  after  year,  we  feel  like  throwing  up  our  hands 
and  refusing  to  play. 

Suppose  l‘>26  should  not  jirove  true  to  the  forecasts 
made  earlier  in  the  year,  what's  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  us? 

A  volume  somewhat  smaller  than  l*>2.i.  whi«*h  W'as 
the  greatest  year  we  ever  knew,  and  a  proht  perhaps 
a  little  slimmer  hut  still  enough  to  s«‘eni  fabulous  to 
our  Iriemls  amoss  the  seas. 

Surely  that's  nothing  to  pull  a  long  face  about. 

The  danger  is.  however,  that  too  many  stores  will 
plug  all  year  for  a  volume  which  can't  he  had  ami 
in  the  elfort  to  get  what  isn't  there  may  sacrifice  the 
profit  which  should  he  there. 

(dean  stocks,  careful  buying,  j)aring  of  expenses  in 
all  intelligent  ways,  closer  application  to  the  jt)h  and 
a  careful  optiinisin  will  form  a  coinhination  which 
can't  he  heat  for  the  rest  of  tin*  vear. 


P  isitors  from  Germany 

A  delegation  of  -tune  It)  (German  dt'partnieiit  store 
owiieiv-.  lured  to  our  fortunate  shores  by  the  desire  to 
learn  more  of  American  retail  niethoiL.  now  is  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  merchants  of  the  I  iiited  States. 

-News  of  their  coming  was  transmitte<i  by  tin*  consu¬ 
lar  service  and  tin*  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover.  Se«'relarv  of 
(-.ominerce,  re(|uested  us  to  assume  the  direction  of 
their  trip  and  the  preparation  of  suitable  n*«*eptions 
lor  the  (jerinan  party. 

\\  ith  the  approval  of  President  lily  we  accepted 
the  responsibility  and  asked  the  cooperation  of  tlit* 
local  merchants  in  all  cities  which  the  delegation  de¬ 
sired  to  visit. 

The  respijii'^e  has  been  well  nigh  overwhelming  to 
the  (ierinan  merchants.  They  have  been  coiitinuouslv 
on  the  go  since  the  very  morning  of  their  arrivai. 
Aj»ril  20th. 

Nothing  could  have  been  kinder  and  more  sincere¬ 
ly  hospitable  than  the  entertainment  the  visiting 


merchants  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  LTiited  States. 

In  New  York  they  receivetl  so  much  hospitality 
that  they  begged  for  a  chance  to  rest. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Washington  they  found  the 
same  conditions  and  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo  and 
Boston,  where  they  have  still  to  go.  they  doubtless 
will  he  entertained  on  the  same  generous  scale. 

Our  merchants  have  tried  to  make  the  trip  of  the 
(Germans  productive  not  merely  of  luncheons  and 
dinners  and  sight-seeing,  but  likewise  of  information 
which  they  might  find  valuable.  In  this  endeavor, 
however,  we  have  heen  up  against  a  great  ilifficulty  in 
the  fact  that  the  visit(»rs  speak  practically  no  English. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  way  is  not  open  for 
a  frank  and  full  exchange  of  thought  between  our¬ 
selves  ami  our  visitors,  for  one  «;annot  escape  the  im¬ 
pression  that  these  (ierman  retailers  are  shrewdly 
evaluating  all  that  they  see  in  the  light  of  a  set  of 
Standards  which  perhaps  it  might  he  to  our  own  ad¬ 
vantage  to  understand — ami  it  is  not  unlikely  that  with 
the  chance  to  appret'iate  the  philosophy  which  lies 
hack  of  some  of  our  methods  the  visiting  party  might 
take  home  something  of  real  benefit  to  the  trade  of 
their  own  land. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  visits  of 
this  kind  are  a  tine  thing  both  f«)r  those  who  visit 
and  those  who  (day  the  host. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  nations  that  spleens  and 
spitt*s  and  suspicions  he  replaced  with  a  better  un- 
ilerstamling  and  a  deeper  sympathy  among  all  peoples 
and  muie  can  contribute  so  much  to  this  end  as  the 
business  ni**ii  of  the  worhi. 

To  all  those  individual  merchants  and  organiza¬ 
tions  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  successful  en- 
tertaiiiim*nt  i»f  the  (h*rinan  delegation  we  desire  to 
exteml  the  thanks  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods 
-Association  for  their  generous  cooperation  in  what 
at  first  promised  to  he  a  diflicult  undertaking. 

On  the  f'  alue  of  Tuning  In 

( )iie  ol  the  characteristics  of  the  pr»*sent  ilav  is  the 
speed  with  which  things  h«*come  familiar,  and  the 
Staleness  which  springs  from  that  faniiliaritv. 

This  is  a  natural  conseqm*m*e  of  the  tr(*niendou8 
increase  in  the  facility  with  which  we  are  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  news  and  also  ol  a  prospcritv  which  is  w  ide- 
sjiread. 

Discoveries,  invent i«>ns  and  devehipments  which  in 
an  earlier  time  ndght  have  carried  a  thrill  through 
hail  a  <-entnry  today  are  conitnon  and  nnworthv  of 
coninient  after  a  few  davs. 

lake  the  miracle  of  radio  4‘omniiinication  for  •ex¬ 
ample. 

Each  night  tin*  air  is  lull  «)!  its  strange  m*w  inllu- 
<*mes  lor  the  man  who  tunes  in  his  rec(*iver.  hut  for 
the  man  who  has  not  tuned  in  tln*re  is  nothing. 

It  is  the  same  in  lif«*  and  business. 

tor  the  man  who  has  tune<l  in  «m  his  fellows  there 
are  new  and  pot<*nt  id«*as  ami  inilm*nces  which  4'ome 
to  him. 

For  the  man  who  insists  on  playing  a  h»ne  hand — • 
who  flatt«*rs  hims(‘ll  that  he  is  an  indivi<lualist~--not 
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“a  joiner” — business  is  just  the  same  old  thing  that 
it  always  was. 

The  store  which  goes  it  alone — which  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  cooperation  and  doesn’t  feel  the  need  of  get¬ 
ting  together  with  others  in  the  same  field — is  shut¬ 
ting  out  all  the  newer  ideas,  all  the  fresh  and  strong 
influences  which  operate  to  keep  a  business  fresh  and 
young  and  ready  to  meet  the  changing  times. 

Such  a  store  already  is  suffering  from  dry  rot  and 
it  will  get  worse  as  time  goes  on. 

Things  are  happening  in  the  world  but  the  “non¬ 
joiner”  doesn’t  know  about  them. 

Changes  are  coming  in  the  trade,  but  the  “lone 
hand”  store  cannot  see  them.  It  has  always  been 
sufficient  unto  itself — and  it  thinks  it  always  will  be. 

It  hasn’t  tuned  in  and  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  air. 

Trade  associations — like  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association — which  are  fulfilling  their  proper 
functions,  are  the  receiving  sets  of  their  trades. 

Join  and  you  have  all  that  is  in  the  air  brought  to 
you. 

Stay  out  and  there’s  nothing  in  the  air,  because  you 
cannot  hear  it  or  see  it. 

The  highest  dues  paid  to  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  would  not  do  more  than  add  an 
extra  office  boy  to  your  staff. 

\et.  when  investetl  in  Association  memhership,  it 
brings  you  all  the  results  of  being  in  tune  wdth  your 
craft. 

It’s  the  greatest  insurance  against  dry  rot  that  was 
ever  conceived. 

Sooner  or  later  it  reaches  you.  no  matter  how'  in¬ 
different  you  may  think  you  are. 

It  isn't  the  organization  and  the  staff  that  are  most 
of  value  to  you; — it  is  the  contact  with  your  fellow’ 
merchants. 


These  lines  are  written  on  the  eve  of  a  hearing 
before  a  Congressional  committee  on  a  proposed  bill 
which  if  enacted — and  there  is  danger  of  it — would 
cost  you  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  expense  and 
enormous  worry  and  effort. 


You  who  read  this  have  not  concerned  yourself 
about  the  protection  of  your  own  interests. 

You  have  not  been  inconvenienced  even  to  the 
extent  of  reading  the  bill. 

And  yet,  tomorrow  morning  when  the  Committee 
opens  the  hearing  there  will  he  a  delegation  of  out¬ 
standing  men  ready  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  and  to  protect  you. 

How’  are  such  things  accomplished? 

Y^ou  could  not  hire  the  men  who  will  appear  for 
you. 

What  is  it  that  makes  available  to  you  without 
cost  the  protecting  presence  of  these  men? 

Only  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  their  faith  in  the  value  of  organization  and  their 
willingness  to  answer  the  Association’s  call  by  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  their  own  time  and  money  in  the  interest  of 
the  entire  craft. 

When  you  think  of  it  that  way,  is  any  man  justified 
in  taking  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  isn’t  “a  joiner”? 

Doesn’t  that  phrase  really  mean  he  is  content  to  be 
a  free  rider — to  slide  by  on  the  efforts  of  other  men 
and  at  their  expense? 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  men  who  never  have  looked 
at  it  from  that  angle  and  who  rather  think  they’re 
to  be  admiretl  for  their  aloofness. 

Let’s  try  and  set  them  right. 

Let’s  try  and  get  them  into  the  Association. 

We  need  more  members. 

on  t  you  say  a  word  or  two  to  some  good  mer¬ 
chant  who  doesn’t  ipiite  realize  that  his  dutv  and 
his  interests  lie  in  the  same  direction — 

— in  memhership  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  (roods 
Association? 

Say  a  word,  or  write  a  letter,  ami  then  send  us  his 
name  ami  let  us  help  to  bring  him  in. 

\  oil'll  be  doing  him  a  favor. 

Help  him  to  tune  in. 


Rule  U.  &  O.  Insurance  Payments  Free 
of  United  States  Income  Tax 

A  decision  recently  handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  specifically  exempts  Use  and  Occupancy 
Insurance,  paid  to  a  company  which  has  suffered  a  loss 
and  used  for  repairing  resultant  damage,  from  taxation 
as  income.  This  is  an  important  decision  to  every  mer¬ 
chant  who  carries  U.  &  O.  insurance.  Mr.  Young,  our 
Washington  Secretary,  advises  us  as  follows: 

“In  the  case  of  the  Piedmont-Mt.  Airy  Guano  Co., 
Docket  No.  1757.  before  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Ap¬ 
peals,  the  plant  of  the  above-named  taxpayer  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  He  used  his  fire  insurance  and  his  Use 
and  Occupancy  insurance  for  the  purpose  of  recon¬ 
structing  his  plant. 

“When  the  question  came  before  the  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  the  Commissioner  contended  that  the  Use 
and  Occupancy  insurance  w'as  an  insurance  of  profits 


and  therefore  should  be  returned  as  income  to  the  tax- 
])ayer.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Board  which 
permitted  the  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  under  Section  234  (a)  (14)  of  the  1921  Act.” 


Issue  Data  on  Phillipine  Underwear 

A  recent  publication  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Trade  Information  Bulletin  No. 
392,  deals  with  “The  Phillipine  Cotton  Goods  and  Hos¬ 
iery  Markets  and  The  Phillipine  Embroidery  Industry.” 
this  handbook  is  of  very  real  value  to  ^lerchandise 
Managers  and  Buyers  as  a  digest  of  the  essential  in¬ 
formation  about  underwear  buying  resources  in  the 
Phillipines.  The  section  on  cotton  goods  and  hosiery 
is  of  interest  to  the  American  exporter.  Copies  of  this 
book  may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  10  cents  each.  Order  by  name  and  number  as  given 
above. 
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The  Cost  of  Operating  a  Warehouse 

This  Adjunct  to  Store  Coming  Into  Its  Own  as  Sale  Space 
Grows  in  Value  and  Stock  and  Work  Rooms  Are  Crowded  Out 

Report  by  E.  A.  Cummins  aii«l  J.  M.  Meyers,  Kaut'maiinV — The  Bij;  Store. 
Pittshiirph.  Pa.,  to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


The  warehouse  as  an  adjunct  to  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  a  department  store  is  coming  into 
its  own.  More  and  more  merchants  are  finding 
it  profitable  to  utilize  all  ^xissible  space  in  the  store 
for  selling  purposes.  Store  owners  realize  that  space 
in  the  store  proper  is  entirely  too  valuable  to  devote 
to  bulk  stock  rooms,  manufacturing  departments  and 
delivery  department. 

The  great  tendency  among  merchants  who  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  expansion  is  to  give  too 
much  thought  and  attention  to  store  ex])ansion  and  not 
enough  to  the  warehouse  which  must  necessarily  keej) 
step  with  the  progress  of  the  store  if  appropriate  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  be  had.  The  warehouse  being  remote  from 
the  store  is  apt  to  become  the  step-child  and  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  it  justly  deserves. 

Economy  Is  Elssential 

Ui)eration  of  a  warehouse  must  be  economical  and  not 
contribute  too  great  a  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
operating  the  store.  The  cost  of  operating  a  warehouse 
thus  becomes  an  im|K»rtant  study.  The  warehouse 
must  be  provided  with  the  kind  of  management  and  con¬ 
trol  that  will  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  production 
at  the  least  jiossible  cost. 

In  making  this  report  we  cannot  say  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  that  our  results  are  good  from  the 
stan(l])oint  of  cost.  We  hope  as  a  result  of  this  re]M»rt 
that  we  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  ascertain  whether 
our  costs  are  average  or  whether  they  are  too  high. 

Our  jnirjKtsc  is  to  give  you  such  information  as  will 
enable  you  to  make  cost  comparisons  as  well  as  pro¬ 
duction  comparisons. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  mass  of  figures  will  be  mean¬ 
ingless  even  though  interesting.  W'e  have  therefore, 
made  our  report  in  the  form  of  percentage  tables  which 
will  permit  either  the  large  or  small  store  to  use  the 
data. 

How  Hosts  Are  Established 

We  have  determined  the  .square  foot  cost  by  dividing 
the  area  of  the  warehouse  into  the  “e.xpense  other 
than  salaries.”  We  have  computed  the  area  of  each 
section  of  our  warehouse,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
square  foot  cost  computed  the  rental  for  each  section, 
to  this  we  have  added  the  salary  expenses  allix'ated  to 
each  section.  By  so  doing,  we  have  made  it  ixjssible 
to  compare  with  other  stores  even  though  their  ware¬ 
house  activities  are  not  identical  with  ours. 

We  have  reduced  the  cost  on  furniture  to  a  unit 
basis.  Merchandise  other  than  furniture,  which  is 
received  in  the  warehouse,  stocked  at  the  warehouse 
and  orders  filled  from  the  warehouse,  we  have  also 
reduced  to  unit  cost. 

The  following  percentage  tables  apply  to  the  ware¬ 
house  in  which  furniture  and  the  heavier  bulk  mer¬ 


chandise  is  stocked.  We  have  reduced  all  our  figures 
to  i)crcentages  so  that  irrespective  of  the  contents  and 
nature  of  your  warehouses,  you  can  use  this  data  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Two  kinds  of  e.xi)ense  are  incurred  in  the  oj)erating 
of  a  warehouse.  One  is  classified  as  “salary  expense,” 
and  the  other  as  “expenses  other  than  salary.”  We 
have  endeavored  to  allocate  these  expense  figures  to 
the  respective  divisions  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  ac¬ 
tual  cost  for  each  division. 

TABLE  NUMBER  1 
“Expense  Other  Than  Salary" 

(Jur  “e.xpense  other  than  .salary”  is  divided  in  this 


pro{x)rtion : 

Li^ht.  Heat  and  Power  0.03% 

Miscellaneous  Expense  .  9.24% 

Depreciation  14.76% 

Taxes  and  Insurance  22.42% 

Rent  44.55% 

These  percentages,  of  course,  are  i)ercentages  to 
the  total  expense  other  than  salary.  This  warehouse 


is  our  own  jwoperty.  I'he  rent  is  ligured  at  a  certain 
])ercentage  of  the  equity  in  the  warehouse.  Depre¬ 
ciation  is,  of  course,  figured  on  a  certain  ])ercentage  of 
the  value  of  the  property. 

TABI.E  MMBER  2 
"Space  Allottnient" 

'I'he  space  allotment  is  as  follows : 


Receivinjj  1.5''/c 

Dead  Storage  1.5''/o 

I'ixture  Manufacturing .  3.5% 

<  )perat:ng  .  4.0% 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  5.8% 

Delivery  Department  6.9% 

I'urniture  Shop  .  9.7% 

Stocks  other  than  furniture  12.4% 

I'urniture  Stocks  .  54.7% 


You  will  note  that  we  use  only  1.5%  for  dead  storage. 
The  store  occasionally  sends  old  fixtures  and  articles 
of  this  sort  to  the  warehouse,  and  space  must  be  found 
for  them. 

W'e  manufacture  and  repair  store  fixtures  in  our 
warehouse,  and  you  will  observe  3.5%  of  our  space 
is  allotted  thereto.  The  4%  designated  for  Operating 
means  space  occupied  for  purposes  other  than  pro¬ 
duction  such  as  office,  tailor  shop  where  we  keep  drivers’ 
uniforms  in  repair,  restaurant  for  employees,  rest  room, 
store  rooms,  boiler  room,  deposit  hold  room,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing,  5.8%,  refers  to  work 
rooms,  such  as  drapery  work  rooms,  awning  work 
room,  carpet  work  room,  re-upholstery  shop,  window 
shades, ‘etc. 

The  inside  delivery  occupies  6.9%  of  the  space.  We 
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allow  considerable  space  to  facilitate  assembling  of  or¬ 
ders  and  loading. 

(,){  onr  si)ace.  9.7%  is  devoted  to  preparing  furniture 
for  delivery,  this  being  designated  on  the  charts  as 
furniture  ^bo]!.  This  >i)ace  is  indei)endent  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  warehouse  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  store  fixtures. 

Stocks  other  than  furniture  take  uj)  \2.4%  of  the 
entire  warelionse  space.  This  includes  Heavy  Bulk 
not  sold  in  the  furniture  dei)artnient.  This  merchan¬ 
dise  is  received  in  the  warehouse,  sales  checks  are 
sent  to  the  warehouse  and  the  orders  are  filled  from 
these  stocks. 

Our  furniture  stocks  occupy  54.7%  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  warehouse.  Furniture  recjuires  4  lloors 
of  our  warehouse,  a  seven  story  building. 

The  total  cost  of  everything  (jther  than  salary  di¬ 
vided  by  the  area  of  our  warehouse  gives  us  a  cost 
per  .s([uare  foot  of  $0.21 4t).  Please  remember  that 
this  is  the  cost  per  sipiare  foot  of  all  c.vf'ciiscs  other 
tihiii  sahirv. 

TABLE  NUMBER 

"Attalysis  of  Salnrios'’ 


t  barged  to  Customers 

2.4''r 

Miscellaneous  Stocks 

,  lO.'t'// 

Fixture  Manufacturing 

11.4' 7 

Operating 

.  .  15.9% 

Miscellaneous  .Manufacturing 

26.0' 7 

Furniture 

33.4'  7 

( )f  the  t()tal  salaries  paid  to  our  employees  2.4% 
was  charged  to  Accounts  Receivable.  This  probably 
will  not  occur  this  year.  It  happened  that  a  member 
of  our  firm  was  huikling  a  new  home  and  our  warehouse 
built  certain  wood  work  for  it.  Inasmuch  as  this  labor 
was  paid  for  by  the  store  for  an  outside  purpose,  it 
w'as  naturally  eliminated  from  the  cost  of  operating 
the  warehouse,  and  charged  to  the  member  of  the 
firm  for  whom  the  expense  was  incurred. 

Receiving,  warehousing,  packing  and  otherwise  hand¬ 
ling  miscellaneous  stocks  and  those  hulk  stocks  pre- 
viouslv  referred  to  accounted  for  10.9%  of  the  total 
salaries. 

Manufacturing  and  repairing  of  store  fixtures  ac¬ 
counted  for  11.4%  of  the  total  salaries. 

The  item  of  15.9%  for  operating  will  he  later  ex¬ 
plained. 

Emjdoyees  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  miscell¬ 
aneous  articles  referred  to  in  the  previf)us  chart  took 
26%  of  the  payroll. 

Of  total  salaries  paid  33.4%  was  for  receiving 
furniture,  warehousing  furniture,  preparing  it  for  de¬ 
livery  and  repairing  breakage. 

TABLE  NUAIBER  4 

“Analysis  of  Total  Cost  Salaries  and  All  Other 


Expense” 

Dead  storage  0.3391: 

■Accounts  Receivable  .  1.9491; 

Fixture  manufacturing  9.829<; 

Miscellaneous  stocks  .  11.56% 

Operating  13.469fc 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  21.81% 

Furniture  .  41.08% 


This  chart  is  a  combination  of  Tables  No.  1  and 
No.  3,  and  gives  us  the  percentage  of  all  the  expenses 


according  to  divisions  and  is  really  self  explanatory. 
Each  of  the  items  on  this  chart  is  broken  down  in 
detail  in  suhse<pient  charts  and  will  he  furtlier  explain¬ 
ed.  It  is  essential  to  keep  your  records  in  a  manner 
that  will  enable  the  apportioning  of  salaries  into  the 
divisions  that  made  it  necessary  to  pay  those  salaries. 

.\  certain  payroll  might  he  charged  on  the  hooks 
to  a  certain  department.  It  might  not  have  been  paid 
exclu.sively  for  work  in  that  certain  department.  It  is. 
therefore,  necessary  to  keej)  your  records  in  such  a 
manner  ;is  will  enable  you  to  transfer  from  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  a  given  department  to  other  departments  that 
l>ortion  of  it  which  was  used  for  their  pur])oses. 

TABLE  NUMBER  ,5 


"Operatinfi" 


Space 

0.23' 

Salaries-C  )ftice 

11.44' 

Salaries- Klevators 

12.'^7' 

.'Salaries- Repairs  to  Bldg. 

13.51' 

Salaries- Porters 

15.<)5' 

Salaries-*  ieneral 

40.20' 

The  space  recpiired  in  the  operating  of  the  ware¬ 
house  cost  us  6.23%.  This  is  the  (*])erating  sj>ace  re¬ 
ferred  to  ill  Table  No.  2. 

Elevators,  rejiairs  to  buildings,  porters  and  general 
salaries  were  considered  as  operating  expenses  because 
they  ap])ly  to  the  general  ojierating  of  the  building 
irrespective  of  its  contents. 

The  general  salaries  referred  to  are  those  of  office 
manager,  night  watchmen,  store  room  clerk,  restau¬ 
rant  maid,  day  watchmen,  night  fireman,  general  utility 
men  and  employees  of  this  character. 

I  might  mention  here  that  the  square  foot  cost  of 
o])erating  is  14c.  In  figuring  the  cost  of  handling  each 
division,  it  was  not  taken  into  consideration  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  would  he  wise  to  distribute 
this  cost  on  a  .square  foot  basis,  because  there  are 
many  places  in  the  w’arehouse  where  there  is  much 
more  salary  expense  and  much  more  activity  in  a  small 
area  than  other  places  where  the  area  is  ever  so  much 
greater.  We  could  not  apportion  this  operating  cost 
on  a  unit  basis  because  of  the  variety  of  merchandise 
in  the  warehouse  and  the  other  varied  activities.  It 
would  he  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  common  basis. 

TABLE  NUMBER  6 

“Cost  of  Handling  Furniture” — Wood,  Fiber  and 
Bedding 

I  shall  ask  you  to  linger  just  a  little  while  on  this 
chart.  This  gives  you  the  actual  cost  of  a  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  from  the  time  it  is  received  until  tlie  time  it  is 
placed  in  the  customer’s  house,  exclusive  of  actual  de¬ 
livery  cost.  W'e  were  asked  to  prei)are  a  talk  on  the  cost 
of  operating  the  warehouse,  and  naturally  we  eliminated 
that  part  of  operating  with  which  you  are  so  thoroughly 
familiar,  and  that  is  the  actual  cost  of  delivery.  The 
items  on  this  chart  are  not  in  any  continuity,  except 
as  to  their  percentages. 


Repairing  mdse.  damage<l  in  transit  0.356 

Space-Receiving  . 

Salaries-Return  Goods .  0.79'/ 

Salaries-Freight  Shipping  .  1.35'/ 

Salaries-Repairing  Breakage  1.589/ 

Salaries- Labor  on  Complaints  1.78''/ 
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Inside  Delivery  .  2.S3'l 

.--aliiries-Checkers  .  i.lL'c 

''.il.iries-Keceivin^;  .  2.41'f, 

^al.iries-Uncraters  3.48',( 

.'■•ilaries-Coniplaint  Clerks  .  3.71' r 

>.il.iries-lnsi(le  Delivery  .  4.<)4'/c 

.'Iiace-Wiirkroom  4.')3'f 

.'.il.iries-.Stocknieu  .  .  13.(>2''f 

Manufacturcr’s-Cost  .  2().78'( 

''(laee-.'stuck  i 

riiis  chart  is  really  sell -explanatory.  I  inif^ht  men¬ 
tion.  however,  that  the  1.5S^  covers  the  amount  oi 
lahor  re(iuire(l  to  rei)air  merchandise  <lama^ed  in  transit. 
Ul  course,  to  a  ijreat  deforce  we  have  recourse  attainst 
the  carrier  on  this  particular  item.  This  ligure  also 
covers  the  amcnmt  it  cost  us  to  repair  our  own  breakage, 
that  i"  merchandise  damaged  either  in  the  inside  delivery 
or  on  the  stock  lloors.  The  figure  1.78%  represents 
the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  men  who  go  out  and 

adjust  complaints  in  the  customer’s  house.  They  are 

known  as  outside  repairmen.  It  also  represents  the 

amount  of  lahor  expended  on  merchandise  returned  to 
the  warehouse  hy  the  customer. 

The  salaries  of  uncraters,  3.48%  represents  the  sal¬ 
aries  ])aid  to  the  men  who  uncrate  the  wooden  furniture 
Itefore  it  is  sent  to  the  work  room  to  be  prepared  for 
delivery  . 

The  outstanding  item  on  this  table  is  “manufactur¬ 
er's  cost.’’  I  mean  by  that,  that  26.78%  of  the  total 
cost  of  handling  furniture  was  e.xpended  in  order  that 
we  might  i)Ut  what  is  siH)]H»sed  to  be  new.  salable 
merchandise  in  shape  for  delivery  to  the  customer.  I 
know  that  other  stores  purchase  from  the  same  fur¬ 
niture  factories,  and  I  am  sure  other  stores  must  meet 
the  same  condition.  It  seems  to  me  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  reduce  this  gigantic  expense,  the 
great  jKirtion  of  which  appears  to  be  the  fault  of  the 
manufacturer. 


TABLE  M  MBER  7 


"(lost  of  Handling  Fiber  and  Bedding" 


Receiving  Space 
Salary-Return  (ioods 
Salary-Freight  Shipping 
Salary-Complaint  Labor 
Salary-Complaint  Clerks 
Space- Inside  Delivery 

Salary-Receiving  . 

Salary-Inside  Delivery  . 

Salary- Stockmen  . 

Space- Stock  . 


1.15% 

1.38% 

2.35% 

2.47% 

3.22% 

4.'>2% 

5.92% 

8.06% 

23.66% 

46.87% 


On  this  chart  we  have  eliminated  furniture.  It  anal¬ 
yzes  the  cr)st  of  handling  fiber  and  bedding.  When 
fiber  comes  in  marred,  it  is  taken  care  of  by  the  stock- 
men  whose  salaries  are  charged  as  such.  So  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  necessary  for  us  to  divert  fiber  furniture  to 
the  work  room  to  be  jmt  in  sha])e  for  delivery  or  to  be 
repaired  after  having  been  damaged  in  transit. 

Metal  beds,  springs  and  mattresses,  of  course,  get 
no  attention  whatsoever  from  any  shop  in  the  ware¬ 
house.  These  items  go  direct  from  the  stock  floors 
to  the  delivery  department. 

The  total  cost  of  handling  fiber  and  bedding  from 
the  time  it  is  received  in  the  warehouse  until  it  gets 
into  the  customer’s  house,  exclusive  of  the  delivery  cost, 
is  SI  .CM  i)er  piece. 


TABLE  xNUMBER  8 

"Cost  of  Handling  If'ood  Furniture" 


Space-Receiving  .  .  l).47't/ 

Salary- k.  R.  Claim.s  .  U.49',b 

.Salary- Return  gixKls  0.55%j 

Salary- b'rciglit  Shipping  .  ().95'o 

Salary-t  uinplaint.s  l,abor  1.50'/o 

.Space- Inside  Deliveries  l.'W'/d 

.Salary- lireakage  .  2.21' e 

Salary  Receiving .  2..19'.<o 

.Salary- Inside  Delivery  3.26'/7 

Salary-C<>m])laint  Clerks  .  .  3.91' 7 

.Salary-Clieckers  .  4.36',  7 

.Salary- Uncraters  .  4.89'/i: 

Siiace-Workroom  (i.92';f 

Salaries-Stocknien  6.56' r 

.Space- Stock  18.94% 

.Manufacturer's  Cost  37.6l',7 


There  is  no  need  for  demotistrating  these  figures. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  items  in  'I'able  No.  (>  but  aitply 
only  to  wood  furniture.  You  tnight  look  over  these 
figures  and  see  the  proixtrtion  of  cost  in  handling  wood 
fttrniture.  I  think  the  average  of  both  is  about  $1.30, 
whereas,  considered  separately,  the  cost  of  handling 
wood  furniture  is  $1.56  against  $1.04  for  fiber  and 
bedding.  This  manufacturer’s  cost  is  the  time  it  takes 
to  put  the  merchandise  in  shape  for  delivery,  including 
l)olishing,  knock  down,  set-up,  etc.  The  real  purjKise 
of  giving  you  this  information  in  this  manner  is  to 
enable  you  to  make  comparisons  with  any  one  part 
of  it.  Don’t  get  the  idea  that  because  you  hap])en  to  lie 
connected  with  a  small  store  that  you  cannot  use  this 
data.  You  can.  It  is  brought  down  to  a  unit  basis 
so  that  you  can  use  it. 

TABLE  NUMBER  9 

"Furniture  Froduct ion" 


WihhI  Furniture  62.19'/f, 

Redding  .  22.56'/r 

Tiber  .  15.25% 


1  his  table  give  the  analysis  of  our  furniture  sales. 
Of  the  total  pieces  of  furniture  we  sold  in  the  year 
1925,  62.19%  was  wood  furniture,  22.56%  bedding  and 
15.25%  fiber.  Fiber,  as  you  know,  is  a  seasonal  item. 

TABLE  NUMBER  10 

"(lost  of  Handling  Storks  Other  Than  Furniture" 


Space- Receiving  O.tiO'/s 

Salaries- Return  (i(j<xls  .  .  ().70'/f) 

Space-Delivery  2.51'/o 

Salaries- Packers  .  2.(A)'/o 

Salaries- Receiving  3.M'/o 

Salarics-Delivery  10.04% 

Space- Storage  22.35% 

Salarics-I.ab<»r  on  Mdse.  24.12% 

Salaries- Stockmen  34.06% 


There  may  be  some  of  you  who  are  not  interested  in 
this  ]>art  of  the  rejxjrt  at  all.  Those  stores,  however, 
that  are  thinking  alxjut  filling  orders  from  the  ware¬ 
house  might  study  this  carefully.  I'his  Table  is  the 
detail  of  the  fourth  item  on  Table  No.  4  and  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  self  explanatory. 

Now  this  is  outstanding.  Of  the  total  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  stocks  other  than  furniture  (some  of  you  may 
classify  some  of  these  items  as  furniture,  whereas  we 
classify  them  as  homefurnishings  and  dra])eries,  and 
(^Continued  on  page  43) 
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How  Sheetwriting  Operations  Can  Be  Simplified 

Some  Practical  Forms  x4re  Suggested  Which  Provide  the 
Information  Stores  Want  Without  Burdening  the  Workers 
Address  by  H.  H.  Bishop,  Robert  Simpson  (]o..  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Canada,  to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


THP'  X’ARTKTIES  of  sheets  for  recordiiiff  Delivery 
parcels  are  as  numerous  as  the  famous  brand  of 
pickles,  thouj^h  their  purpose  is  to  keep  the  makers 
and  users  out  of  pickle.  That  this  should  be  so  empha¬ 
sizes  the  necessity  for  a  careful  examination  of  this 
phase  of  delivery  operation.  It  is  not  proiiosed  that  this 
discussion  shall  he  final,  but 
rather  a  starting?  point.  If  we 
are  able  to  arrive  at  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  state  them  in 
such  terms  that  others  will 
use  them,  with  the  addition  of 
those  details  their  own  sys¬ 
tems  require,  we  shall  have 
made  a  good  beginning. 

It  is  fundamental  that 
whatever  method  is  employed 
should  have  as  a  starting 
point  the  basic  system  used 
for  the  issue  and  control  of 
sales  check  books.  In  some 
places  this  goes  back  to  the 
use  of  certain  groups  of  num¬ 
bered  check  books  or  sched¬ 
ules  issued  to  each  depart¬ 
ment.  so  that,  even  though 
the  department  letter  or  num¬ 
ber  may  be  omitted  by  the 
salesperson,  it  is  still  possible 
to  recognize  the  department 
by  the  book  number.  Sight 
must  not  be  lost  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  record  of  out¬ 
going  parcels  as  kept  by  every 
delivery  department : 

Purpose  of  Rceoril 

1.  It  is  the  Company's  rec¬ 
ord  of  as  yet  incomjilete 
transactions,  in  which  the  customer  is  equally  in¬ 
terested. 

2.  It  is  the  first  source  of  information  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  delayed  or  lost  deliveries. 

3.  It  may  be  the  point  from  which  departments  are 
charged  for  their  use  of  the  service  as  well  as 
the  basis  of  fixing  service  records. 

4.  It  may  be  used  by  the  driver  to  assist  in  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  his  load. 

5.  It  shoukl  provide  a  check  back  for  the  .Vudit  Office 
in  tracing  missing  checks. 

6.  It  records  the  outgoing  C.  O.  1).  and  becomes  the 
basis  for  collections  from  drivers. 

7.  The  Return  tdffice  finds  it  a  useful  document  and 
refers  to  it  frecpiently. 


Having  in  mind  all  the.se  major  uses  let  us  state 
the  essential  information  desired; 

1.  Book  mid  Check  Number 

2.  Department  and  Sales  Number 

3.  Customer's  Name 

4.  Customer’s  .  Iddress 
.\dd  to  these,  in  the  case  of 

the  C.  ().  D.,  the  value.  Some 
of  these  however  can  be  left 
out  if  your  system  is  properly 
relatecl  to  the  basic  systems 
of  the  house. 

Simple  Forms 

I  f  your  house  issues  its 
check  books  by  groups  of 
numbers,  to  each  department, 
you  can  have  a  perfectly  re¬ 
liable  record  with  a  sheet 
jirinted  as  Form  “A” — pro¬ 
viding  for  the  entry  of  the 
Book  number  only  of  Charge 
and  Paid  checks  opposite  its 
correct  check  number.  In  the 
case  of  C.  O.  D.’s,  the  addit¬ 
ion  of  the  value,  street  and 
house  number  is  provided 
for.  as  in  Form  “B.” 

.Si)ace  is  provided  on  the 
Charge  and  Paid  form  for 
noting  special  instructions  or 
more  complete  entry  of  par¬ 
cels  recpiiring  signature — let¬ 
ters  and  calls.  In  these  you 
find  sheet  entry  in  one  of  its 
simplest  forms. 

Behind  this  must  of  course 
stand  a  properly  safeguarded 
l)arcel  desk  record  in  the 
shape  of  the  duplicate  address 
which  is  filed  with  the  .Adjustment  Bureau  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  alphabetically  by  customers’  names  or  by  street 
names. 

Ibis  sorting  can  be  easily  made  part  of  the  Par¬ 
celling  Dejiartment’s  routine  as  a  first  duty  each  day. 

Mere  let  me  digress  to  the  extent  of  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  using  the  street  as  the  basis  of  the  sort, 
and  to  add  that  in  every  instance  of  comjilaint,  it  is  as 
easy  to  get  the  name  of  the  street  as  of  the  customer, 
ami  there  is  less  likelihood  of  finding  letters  like  "B” 
and  “S,”  etc.,  containing  most  of  the  transactions  which 
must  be  adjusted. 

Neither  of  these  forms  provides  the  driver  with  any 
helj)  on  his  route  but  exjierience  where  it  is  used  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  this  is  not  a  necessity.  (Turn  to  page  11.) 


H.  H.  Bishop 

Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  'roront«i.  (aiiiadu 
Chuinnun.  Retail  Ueliverv  Assoeiali«)ii 
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Another  form  of  entry  which  considers  the  driver 
without  loss  to  other  features,  and  with  a  commendable 
econoniv  of  work  in  the  making,  is  found  in  Form  “C.” 

Helping  the  Driver 

In  this  the  entry  is  based  on  the  point  of  authoriz¬ 
ation  which  controls  the  sources  of  fuller  information, 
and  divides  the  entries  into  groups,  according  to  the 
street  address,  and  requires  the  street  name  to  be 
written  in  only  once.  Under  it,  the  house  number  is 
entered,  followed  by  the  department  in  which  the  par¬ 
cel  originates. 

This  method  calls  for  a  minimum  of  writing  and 
puts  the  information  in  the  form  most  useful  for  the 
driver. 

C.  O.  D.’s  can  be  handled  by  the  addition  of  the 
amount  and  the  substitution  of  the  book  and  check 
number  for  the  authorization  column. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  said  guardedly,  C.  O.  D.’s 
“can  be”  entered  on  this  form,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  using  it. 

To  use  it  would  require  the  return  by  the  drivers 
of  the  C.  O.  D.  address  tag,  and  by  the  use  of  these, 
and  the  returned  parcels,  the  balance  is  found,  cash 
collected,  and  the  sheet  as  a  whole  considered  audited 
— subject  only  to  an  occasional  audit  of  these  tags  later 
with  the  check  duplicate,  and  this  by  routes. 

C.  O.  D.  Audit 

So  far  as  my  information  goes  where  this  form  of 
entry  is  used,  C.  O.  D.’s  are  listed  with  the  following 
facts:  Department,  Sales  Book  and  Check — Street  and 
Number — value — and  prime  consideration  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  audit  rather  than  those  of  the  driver. 

Here  I  would  inject  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
audit  of  the  payment  of  each  individual  C.  O.  D.  sale 
is  as  important  and  necessary  as  some  are  disposed  to 
regard  it.  and  actually  warrants  the  expense  involved.  I 
throw  this  thought  out  for  the  later  consideration  with 
additional  information  that  some  houses  are  handling 
45  to  50%  of  their  deliveries  C.  O.  D.,  and  collecting 
millions  annually  without  it,  finding  at  the  same  time 
a  safety  and  economy  that  makes  a  minimum  valued 
C.  O.  D.  unnecessary. 

Now  for  those  whose  operation  is  not  large  enough 
to  make  the  labor  saving  of  the  former  examples  of 
sheetwriting  attractive,  I  would  submit  in  Form  "D.”  a 


Customs  Decisions  Affect  Duties  on 
Ornamented  Shoes  and  Laces 

Recent  decisions  in  customs  cases,  of  interest  to  de¬ 
partment  stores  which  import  merchandise  on  their  own 
account,  involve  a  high  duty  on  ornamented  shoes  and  a 
clarification  of  the  duty  on  certain  lace  articles.  The 
decision  affecting  the  duty  on  shoes  may  be  paraphrased 
as  follows : 

It  is  held  that  certain  imported  articles  known  as 
“Mules,”  consisting  of  shoes  having  leather  soles,  with 
uppers  of  satin  in  part  of  silk  ornaments  shall  be  as¬ 
sessed  at  the  rate  of  90  percent  ad  valorem  under  para¬ 
graph  1430,  Act  of  1922.  The  high  duty  is  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  ornamentation.  Footwear,  the  uppers 
of  which  are  composed  of  silk,  ordinarily  is  dutiable 


form  which  covers  the  prime  essentials.  To  these  may 
be  added  or  substituted  any  of  the  special  terms  used  in 
your  store  or  information  continued  for  purpose  of 
comparison  with  previous  years. 

To  these  let  me  add  a  word  regarding  size.  In 
the  many  forms  studied,  quite  a  number  are  cut  to  odd 
sizes — that  is,  are  not  an  even  division  of  the  standard 
sheet  of  paper  from  which  the  printer  cuts  the  stock. 
Waste  is  the  result. 

The  form  of  binding  too  can  be  made  a  matter  of 
economy.  Padding  might  save  both  jjerforating  and 
wire  stitching.  These  details  are  matters  for  each  to 
consider  and  i)erhaps  a  i)ersonal  visit  to  your  printer 
and  a  frank  talk  will  result  in  securing  valuable  advice 
and  perpetual  economies. 

Making  More  Work 

This  talk  is  not  prepared  with  a  view  to  arguing 
the  superiorities  of  sheetwriting  over  stubbing.  Elach 
has  its  merits,  but  if  you  are  in  search  of  ways  to  save 
money  without  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  do  not  include  in 
your  system — as  one  stubbing  store  does — the  provis¬ 
ion  of  a  sheet  on  which  the  driver  makes  for  himself 
a  complete  list  of  all  parcels  received  after  the  stubbing, 
thus  l)ecoming  a  combination  driver  and  entry  clerk, 
or  as  a  sheet  writing  store  in  another  city  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  form  on  which  the  driver  re-lists  again  all  his 
parcels,  using  the  street  heading  principle,  and  enters 
the  number  Ijelow. 

If  stubs  are  all  you  need  for  your  records,  do  not 
give  time  and  forms  for  any  additional  work.  If  your 
sheets  are  thoughtfully  jjrepared  they  should  include 
all  that  is  necessary  for  record  and  the  later  work  of 
the  driver. 

There  is  danger  in  over-elaborate  equipment  in  De¬ 
livery  and  systems  that  do  only  jjartially  what  is  nec¬ 
essary  and  get  by  for  lack  of  survey  of  the  operation 
from  beginning  to  end. 

No  one  can  tell  you  at  a  distance  what  you  should  do 
when  you  get  home  but  I  have  endeavored  to  present 
for  your  consideration  the  three  simplest  ways  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  work  of  recording  outgoing  parcels. 
Compare  them  with  your  own.  Criticize  both — subtract 
from  and  supplement  them  with  the  details  required  in 
your  own  store,  and  when  opf)ortunity  affords,  secure 
for  it  what  improvement  may  result  from  the  study. 


at  35  percent,  which  rate  was  disallowed  in  this  case. 

The  ruling  having  to  do  with  duties  on  lace  articles 
was  a  matter  of  interpretation  of  how  merchandise 
should  be  classified  by  the  appraisers.  This  shipment 
had  been  assessed  at  the  rate  of  90  percent  ad  valorem 
at  entry.  The  appraiser  claimed  that  the  articles  in  the 
invoice  were  “lace  articles  and  articles  in  part  of  lace 
composed  of  flax  or  cotton.”  Paragraph  1430,  Tariff 
Act  of  1922,  covers  this  classification  at  90  percent. 

The  importer  held  that  because  some  items  in  the  in¬ 
voice  were  of  lace  did  not  justify  classifying  the  entire 
invoice  as  above.  He  maintained  that  part  of  the  lot  was 
dutiable  at  75  percent  as  embroidered  articles  and  that 
another  part  was  dutiable  as  woven  articles  of  flax  at 
the  rate  of  40  percent  under  paragraph  1021.  The  court 
upheld  the  importer  and  approved  the  lower  duty. 
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These  Merchants  Have  Been  Helped 

The  Association  Takes  Justifiable  Pride  in  the  Estimate 
Placed  Upon  Its  Usefulness  by  Retailers  Large  and  Small 


WllKX  we  piil)lished  last  month  a  paj;;e  of  letters 
from  our  memhers  expressing  satisfaction  with 
the  work  the  Association  has  clone  on  their  be¬ 
half,  we  didn’t  intend  to  allow  it  to  become  a  habit. 
But  so  many  more  gratifying  letters  came  to  light  in 
our  various  bureaus  after  the  first  lot  was  published 
that  we  can’t  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  let  our  memhers 
read  a  few  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Reyburn’s  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  progress  the 
Association  has  made  in 
serving  our  craft  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  central  feature  for 
this  page.  The  remaining 
letters  were  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  recent  communi¬ 
cations  received  from  our 
members  on  various  matters. 

They  are  from  representative 
merchants  both  large  and 
small.  (Names  on  request.) 

The  important  thing  about 
it  is  this.  These  retailers  have 
used  the  Association  and  ob¬ 
served  its  effectiveness.  They 
appraise  it  highly  as  a  result 
of  their  observation.  Are  you 
getting  as  much  out  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  as  they  are? 

Is  it  possible  that  if  you 
aren’t  it  is  because  you  don’t 
give  the  Association  the 
chance  to  prove  what  it  can 
do?  Try  oftener  when  you 
need  help. 

*  *  * 

"I  have  just  had 
further  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  Association’s  contacts 
through  information  and  data  furnished  by 
your  bureaus  bearing  upon  important  store 
policies  under  consideration — and  so  I  per¬ 
sonally  feel  doubly  enthusiastic  about  the  value 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  xvhich  has  been  so  long  acknowledged 
by  this  store?" 

*  *  ♦ 

“A  merchant  who  does  not  belong  to  such  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
is  similar  to  a  man  who  lives  on  top  of  a  hill.  He  sees 
everything  as  far  as  his  eye  can  reach,  he  hears  a  great 
many  things,  he  receives  the  newspapers  and  perhaps 
listens  to  the  radio  broadcast. 

“But  he  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  on  the 
inside :  he  dues  not  know  what  such  an  Association 


stands  for  ;  how  it  protects  every  jdiase  of  his  business; 
assists  him  in  solving  his  problems  large  and  small ;  how 
it  safeguards  his  every  interest ;  how  it  answers  every 
question  he  asks. 

“The  best  minds — the  most  successful  men  in  his  own 
craft — are  giving  him  without  charge  their  advice  and 
their  valuable  time  to  assist 
him  as  a  brother  merchant. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  list  the 
many  advantages;  enough  to 
say  that  your  members  get 
splendid  benefits  at  infinitesi¬ 
mal  expense.” 

♦  *  * 

“The  Association 
certainly  is  render¬ 
ing  a  wonderfid  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  retail  dry 
goods  stores  of  the 
country  and  we  can¬ 
not  see  horv  any  dry 
goods  store  in  any 
community  can  af¬ 
ford  not  to  be  a 
member.  .  I  have 
been  watching  the 
organization  ever 
since  it  started  in  a 
small  way  and, 
while  our  business  is 
located  in  a  small 
tozvH,  the  benefits 
we  have  derived 
fro  in  the  counsel 
and  assistance  you 
hai^e  given  to  the 
retail  cause  have  re¬ 
paid  us  more  than 
the  simll  amount  tve 
have  paid  for  dues  in  the  Association. 

‘“The  service  which  the  Association  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  retail  merchant,  especially  during 
zvar  times,  in  fighting  his  battles  against  pro¬ 
posed  lazi's  zvhicli  threatened  the  zvelfare  of 
retail  stores,  is  enough  ez'idence  that  every  re¬ 
tail  dry  goods  merchant  in  the  country  should 
get  behind  the  national  organization.” 

♦  *  * 

“Recently  we  requested  information  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  It  was  given  us  very 
promptly  and  very  intelligently — absolutely  giving  us 
the  facts  we  wished  to  have.  I  gave  the  last  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  more  time  than  any  previous  time 
Therein  were  the  best  articles  that  I  have  read  concern¬ 
ing  the  retail  business.  So  valuable  were  thev  that  any¬ 
body  who  did  not  read  them  was  foolish . short 

Personal  Editorials  were  verv  fine.” 


Lord  &  Taylor 
424  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

Office  of  the  President 

April  6,  1926. 

Mr.  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
225  IVest  34th  Street, 

A'ezi'  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Hahn: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  since  the  change 
in  policy  of  about  1919  zvhich  zvas  prac¬ 
tically  a  reorganization,  Ims  succes.zfidly 
come  through  a  pioneering  period  and  nozv 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  efficient 
trade  organizations  zve  have  today.  It  is 
doing  a  great  service  in  business  generally, 
and  particularly,  to  the  retail  trade. 

I  congratulate  you  and  your  associates, 
and  extend  to  you  my  very  best  zvishes  for 
your  future  success. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  W.  Reyburn, 
President. 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 

1  1 

j  Chairman 

Vice-Chairman 

2nd  Vice-Chairman  I 

'  H.  H.  Bishop 

A.  SCIIINDEL 

Jay  j.  Litt  ^ 

1  The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Lit  Bros,  1 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 

Treasurer 

John  Y.  Finn 
j  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

!  Boston,  Mass. 

! 

1  E.  Barrington 

R.  H.  White  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary 

J.  C.  Strawbridge 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  J.  Duffy 

Mandel  Bros. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Field  Secretary  J 

G.  Henning  s 

New  York,  X.  Y.  il 

\i 

R.  F.  Gamble 

Sti.x,  Baer  &  Fuller  D.  G.  Co.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1 

Danifx  Gimbel 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Hanley 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  C.  Holmes 

The  Emporium  1 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  l| 

Fred  G.  Monks 

Walter  Rosenbaum 

Charles  Sampter  ij 

las.  McCreerv  &  Co. 

1  ’New  York,  X.  Y. 

The  Rosenbaum  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  !! 

New  York,  X.  Y.  j! 

Fred  G.  Schatz 

f 

i 

Joseph  Horne  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

\f 

*  • 

1 

Past  Chairman 

Past  Chairman 

Past  Chairman  j! 

Fred  C.  Schatz 

J.  A.  Hanley 

John  C.  Pogue  |j 

Joseph  Horne  Co. 

^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.  u 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  if 

|l 

“I  shall  make  a  sincere  effort  to  line  up. 

. 7i'ho  formerly  held  a  membership 

in  the  Association.  They  are  nozv  in  a  nezv 
building  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  in 
need  of  the  good  zoork  that  the  Association  can 
do  for  them.” 


each  year  from  the  experience  your  Bureau 
zoill  receive  from  other  store  surveys.  If  all 
our  members  could  realize  the  completeness 
zvith  zvhich  this  report  covers  the  field  and  the 
evident  necessity  for  some  such  report,  zve  feel 
sure  they  zvould  all  subscribe  to  it." 

:(t  :(t  * 


“Xotwithstaiuliiig  the  fact  that  the  Xatiunal  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  is  an  American  association  of 
dr\-  goods  stores,  we  (a  Canadian  store)  would  not  be 
without  our  membership  for  four  times  what  it  costs 
us  because  it  deals  in  the  most  efficient  manner  with 
every  problem  with  which  the  retail  dry  goods  business 
is  confronted  and  supplies  an  up-to-date  solution  in 
every  instance.” 

*  *  ♦ 

“We  zvere  very  highly  pleased  zvith  your 
report.  We  preznously  had  been  subscribing  to 
a  similar  service  zvith  an  outside  concern,  but 
zve  found  the  Association  survey  and  report 
far  more  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  zvas  made  at  long 
range.  In  addition,  zve  believe  zve  shall  benefit 


“It  was  mighty  good  of  you  to  send  so  much  data  on 
the  subject  of  American  Made  goods.  It  is  excellent 
material  and  will  be  a  wonderful  help  to  us.” 

♦  ♦  * 

“IVe  find  there  are  several  things  zve  can  use 
for  our  coming  Anniversary  sale  from  the 
printed  matter  you  sent  to  us.  We  zvish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  let  you  knozv  hozv 
much  zve  appreciate  having  a  place  to  call  upon 
at  times  of  this  kind." 

*  *  ♦ 

“The  portfolio  of  Anniversary  booklets,  your  plan 
and  promotion  bulletin  have  been  of  interest  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  me  in  planning  our  recent  Anniversary 
program.  Thank  you  for  your  aid  and  offer  of  fur¬ 
ther  assistance.” 
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Elimination  of  Waste  in  External  Delivery 

A  Splendid  Exposition  of  How  Operating  Losses  Occur  in 
Delivery  Departments  and  What  Can  Be  Done  to  Check  Them 

Art  Reported  by  the  Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  External  Deliver^' 
to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  greatest  single  item  of  waste  in 
external  department  store  delivery.  All  agree, 
however,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  small  wastes, 
developing  into  a  big  waste  of  considerable  proportions. 
Lack  of  attention  to  details;  lack  of  regular  inspection 
of  trucks :  lack  of  proper 
check  on  expenditures ;  lack 
of  precaution  against  excess¬ 
ive  vehicular  speed ;  time 
wasted  by  drivers  after  they 
have  left  the  store  or  dis¬ 
tributing  station;  neglect  of 
motor  vehicles ;  two  deliveries 
per  day  instead  of  one  deliv¬ 
ery  and  the  employment  of 
helpers  are  all  considered 
small  wastes  which  go  to 
make  up  the  big  waste. 

Saving  Gas 

In  the  waste  of  gasoline  a 
consensus  of  opinion  exists 
that  there  is  no  economy  in 
shutting  off  the  engine  during 
actual  package  deliveries. 

While  running  the  truck  en¬ 
gine  during  deliveries  reduces 
the  number  of  miles  secured 
per  gallon  of  gasoline,  the 
time  saved  between  stopping 
and  starting  the  engine  more 
than  offsets  the  additional 
cost  of  the  gasoline.  Even 
when  self-starters  are  sup¬ 
plied  on  the  trucks  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  manual  effort  re¬ 
quired  in  cranking  the  engine, 
it  has  been  found  that  the 
average  driver  does  not  shut 
off  his  engine,  so  that  any 
anticipated  economy  as  the 
result  of  using  starters  is 
doubtful,  especially  consid¬ 
ering  the  relatively  high  maintenance  costs  of  such 
equipment. 

The  belief  is  practically  unanimous  that  truck  engines 
should  be  shut  off  during  lunch  hours  in  cold  weather 
unless  the  weather  is  very  severe.  An  engine  which  has 
been  running  all  morning  should  not  freeze  up  in  an 
hour’s  time  unless  the  temperature  is  close  to  the  zero 
point,  especially  if  the  radiator  and  hood  are  covered 
with  a  blanket.  On  furniture  trucks  the  majority  of 
delivery  superintendents  advocate  that  the  engines 
should  be  shut  off  while  making  deliveries  unless  the 


delivery  happens  to  be  one  which  can  be  quickly  made. 
In  cold  weather  it  is  usual  to  let  the  engines  of  furniture 
tnicks  run  while  deliveries  are  being  made. 

Gasoline  wastage  due  to  carburetor  misadjustment 
can  be  eliminated  by  an  insp>ection  of  the  daily  operating 
records  and  a  subsequent  adjustment  of  the  carburetors. 

Some  concerns  recommend 
a  carburetor  adjustment  twice 
a  year,  one  adjustment  in 
cold  weather  and  another  for 
hot  weather.  Other  compan¬ 
ies  recommend  three  adjust¬ 
ments  per  year  for  medium, 
cold  and  hot  weather.  Still 
other  concerns  inspect  the 
carburetors  monthly  and  ad¬ 
just  them  or  replace  worn 
parts  as  found  necessary. 
Others  set  no  special  time  for 
carburetor  adjustment  but 
rely  upon  a  comparison  of 
gasoline  consumption  and 
mileage.  When  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  high  as  compared  to 
the  mileage,  the  carburetor  is 
inspected  and  adjusted  as  re¬ 
quired. 

Care  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  gasoline  waste  in 
filling  the  truck  tanks.  Mak¬ 
ing  one  man  responsible  for 
gassing  the  trucks  helps  to 
prevent  waste  of  this  nature. 
A  measuring  stick  and  a  flash 
light  or  electric  light  on  a 
lead  from  the  wall  or  other 
convenient  point  also  helps 
in  preventing  over-filling  the 
tanks  when  filled  after  dark 
inside  of  a  garage. 

Useful  Records 

There  is  no  question  that 
a  close  check  on  truck  oper¬ 
ation  will  prevent  a  waste  of  gasoline.  A  daily  truck 
operating  form,  including  among  other  things  the  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline  used  and  the  mileage  covered  should  be 
employed.  These  items  should  be  totalled  by  weeks  or 
months  and  the  average  miles  per  gallon  calculated. 
This  will  give  the  record  of  each  individual  truck.  If 
the  total  gasoline  consumed  and  the  total  mileage  cov¬ 
ered  by  trucks  of  like  make  and  capacity  is  figured  and 
an  average  calculated,  the  average  of  the  individual 
truck  may  be  compared  with  the  general  average  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  individual  truck  is  below 


rHE  REPORT  of  the  Committee  on 
Elimination  of  Waste  in  External 
Delivery,  presented  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Convention  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association,  is  a  masterly  presentation  of 
methods  for  stopping  leaks  which  increase 
the  overhead  in  so  many  stores.  The  re¬ 
port  is  extremely  comprehensive,  dealing 
with  every  phase  of  external  delivery, 
fleet  operation,  maintenance,  personnel 
and  training. 

Joseph  Hiisson,  The  Eleto  Company, 
New  York,  is  Chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  prepared  this  report.  He  was 
assisted  by  the  following  prominent  e.v 
ecutives:  C.  C.  Holmes,  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco;  L.  D.  Herman,  The  Fair, 
Chicago;  John  V.  Finn,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston;  Walter  Rosenbaum,  The 
Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh ;  Jay  Litt,  Lit 
Bros.,  Philadelphia;  C.  C.  Elliott,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark;  J.  R.  Glover, 
Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit. 

The  report  is  reproduced  in  practically 
complete  form  in  this  issue.  It  should 
serve  every  merchant  as  a  guidepost  to 
wastes  which  may  exist  in  his  own  ex¬ 
ternal  delivery  department.  A  close  study 
of  its  many  suggestions  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  many  economies  in  operation  and 
should  point  the  way  to  greatly  improved 
service. 
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or  above  the  general  average.  The  delivery  superintend¬ 
ent  is  more  interested  in  the  general  average  than  in  the 
individual  average  because  through  the  general  average 
he  is  able  to  determine  the  performance  of  the  entire 
fleet  and  whether  it  is  improving  or  not. 

Considerable  waste  occurs  in  the  use  of  engine  lub¬ 
ricating  nil  although  this  loss  is  not  as  serious  as  that 
existing  with  gasoline.  Some  of  the  common  causes 
of  waste  in  lubricating  oil  are:  using  an  inferior  grade 
of  oil  which  does  not  have  the  proper  lubricating  quali¬ 
ties;  running  with  the  choke  out  causing  an  excessive 
dilution  of  oil;  oil  leaks  in  the  engine;  poor  piston 
rings  and  running  with  too  high  a  level  of  oil  in  the 
crankcase. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  waste  in  engine  lubrication  oil 
results  from  changing  the  oil  while  it  still  contains 
sufficient  lubricating  qualities.  The  difficulty  in  prevent¬ 
ing  this  waste  is  due  to  the  lack  of  an  easy  yet  certain 
means  of  determining  when  the  oil  still  contains  or  does 
not  contain  the  proper  lubricating  qualities.  Feeling  the 
oil  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  or  rubbing  it  be¬ 
tween  two  plates  of  glass ;  putting  some  of  the  used 
oil  in  a  bottle  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  several  days 
to  show  jwccipitation  of  foreign  matter  and  a  simple 
flash  test  are  some  of  the  easy  means  of  judging  of  the 
lubricating  qualities  of  an  oil.  Perhaps  the  best  method 
of  determining  the  lubricating  qualities  of  an  engine 
oil  under  any  given  set  of  conditions  is  to  take  samples 
from  the  different  classes  of  trucks  and  have  them  an¬ 
alyzed  in  a  laboratory’.  If  sufficient  tests  of  this  kind 
are  made,  an  average  i)eriod  for  changing  the  oil  may  be 
determined  njjon  provided  a  sufficient  factor  of  safety 
is  allowed. 

A  Gooil  Oiling  System 

The  quality  of  the  oil  and  the  make  of  the  truck 
have  considerable  to  do  with  the  proper  period  for 
changing  the  oil.  Oil  is  one  of  the  smallest  exj^ense 
items  entering  into  truck  operation  and  as  such,  there 
is  no  economy  in  buying  anything  except  the  best  oil 
although  many  concerns  are  tempted  in  buying  the  low¬ 
est  price  oil  rather  than  the  best  oil  at  the  best  price. 

Trucks  which  have  a  pressure- feed  oil  system  draw¬ 
ing  oil  from  a  sump  in  the  crankcase  must  have  their  oil 
changed  more  often  than  one  particular  make  of  truck 
which  is  largely  used  in  department  store  work  and  in 
which  a  combination  gravity  feed  and  splash  system 
is  employ’ed.  In  trucks  of  this  make  the  oil  in  the 
crankcase  is  not  distributed  except  by  the  passage  of 
the  lower  ends  of  the  connecting  rods  through  its  top 
surface  for  splashing  the  cylinder  walls.  And  sediment 
which  collects  at  the  very’  bottom  of  the  crankcase  in 
trucks  of  this  type  is  not  disturbed  as  it  would  be  if  the 
oil  fed  into  an  oil  pump  sump.  Provided  a  good  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  is  employed  this  system  of  lubrication  makes 
possible  some  remarkable  records  on  oil  consumption. 

Charging  Storage  Batteries 

Grease-gun  lubrication  eliminates  w’aste  and  wear  as 
compared  with  hand-filled  grease  cups.  The  lubrication 
by  the  grease  gun  is  far  more  perfect  and  the  various 
points  to  be  greased  are  not  so  liable  to  be  overlooked. 
One  concern  states  that  one  man  can  grease  ten  trucks 
with  a  grease  gun  as  against  four  with  grease  cups. 

Waste  of  electric  current  in  either  overcharging  or 


undercharging  electric  truck  batteries  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  automatic  kick-out  switches  on  either  the 
truck  or  the  panel  board. 

Considerable  electric  current  is  wasted  in  many  de¬ 
partment  store  installations  of  electric  trucks  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  batteries  to  cool  off  after  being  charged  before 
the  trucks  start  out  on  their  routes,  especially  when 
vehicles  are  garaged  in  unheated  buildings.  The  best 
results  in  battery’  charging  are  obtained  by  putting  the 
battery  on  charge  so  as  to  have  it  come  off  fully 
charged  about  the  time  the  driver  reports  for  work.  The 
reason  for  this  procedure  is  that  a  battery  will  not 
properly  charge  or  discharge  when  cold.  Best  results 
are  obtained  when  the  temperature  is  about  98° F.  If 
the  battery  is  put  on  charge  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
work  and  charged  for  about  6  hours  it  cools  off  to  about 
70°  before  7.  o’clock  the  following  morning. 

Ampere-hour  meters  should  be  employed  on  all  elec¬ 
tric  trucks  and  their  proper  use  will  enable  the  man 
in  charge  to  determine  just  when  a  battery  should  be 
put  on  charge  in  order  to  have  it  completely  charged 
just  before  the  driver  starts  his  day’s  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  ami>ere-hour  meter  registers  75  ampere 
hours  used  and  the  charging  rate  is  25  amperes,  it 
would  then  take  3  hours  to  recharge  the  battery.  In 
this  instance  a  battery  wanted  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  should  not  be  put  on  charge  until  4  o’clock  the  same 
morning. 

Making  Tires  Last 

Tires,  both  pneumatic  and  solid,  represent  an  im- 
jwrtant  expense  item  in  operation  of  any  tleet  of  de¬ 
partment  store  trucks.  Considerable  waste  exists  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  abuses  to  which  tires 
may  be  put.  Some  of  these  included  among  the  most 
common  forms  of  neglect  are  under-intlation ;  loose  rim 
lugs;  scraping  tires  on  the  sidewalls  against  curbs  or 
other  projections ;  running  on  fiat  tires ;  running  in  car 
tracks  or  over  obstructions  such  as  boards  with  nails, 
broken  bottles  and  glass,  etc. ;  tire  misalignment  and  the 
improper  application  of  brakes. 

Under-infiation  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  wastes  to 
eliminate  because  an  old  tire  inflated  to  the  recommend¬ 
ed  pressure  when  the  tire  is  new,  will  blow  out  much 
more  quickly  than  if  a  lower  pressure  is  carried.  In 
most  cases,  this  kind  of  waste  has  been  eliminated  by 
delegating  the  duty  of  inspecting  tires  to  one  or  more 
men  who  are  experienced  in  this  work  and  who  are 
allowed  to  use  their  own  judgment  to  some  extent 
after  inspecting  the  different  tires.  The  same  thing 
holds  true  with  the  detection  of  loose  rim  lugs,  mis- 
adjustment  of  brakes  and  the  alignment  of  tires  or 
wheels.  All  of  these  forms  of  waste  can  be  eliminated 
by  proper  inspection.  The  misalignment  of  wheels, 
however,  should  not  be  left  to  the  eye  of  the  inspector 
but  some  suitable  device  be  employed  for  positively  in¬ 
dicating  toe-in  and  gather.  On  a  5  inch  pneumatic  tire, 
which  is  one  of  the  popular  sizes  used  on  department 
store  trucks,  the  toe-in  should  be  inch  and  the 
gath^  5/16  inch. 

Spare  Tire  Carried 

Many  concerns  have  taken  the  precaution  against 
having  their  trucks  run  on  fiat  tires  by  providing  a 
spare  tire  on  each  truck.  If  the  spare  tire  is  in  use  and 
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a  flat  tire  develops,  drivers  are  instructed  to  call  up  the 
garage  at  once  and  not  run  on  the  flat  tire.  A  new  tire 
is  then  sent  to  the  truck  from  the  garage.  Aside  from 
very  exceptional  cases,  one  spare  tire  is  sufficient. 

Considerable  tire  waste  has  resulted  from  running 
tires  with  anti-skid  chains  when  the  streets  are  clear  or 
partially  clear.  This  applies  particularly  to  snow  when 
some  of  the  main  roads  are  bare  and  the  secondary 
roads  are  still  covered.  Waste  of  this  nature  can  only 
be  eliminated  through  cooperation  with  the  driver  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  aided  by  not  allowing  the  trucks  to 
leave  the  garage  with  chains  fitted  on  the  tires  unless 
the  road  conditions  are  such  as  to  absolutely  require 
them. 

Since  mileage  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  motor 
truck  delivery  costs,  some  form  of  mileage-measuring 
device  should  be  installed  on  every  truck  operated. 
Guessing  at  truck  mileage,  measuring  the  mileage  on  a 
test  run  over  a  given  route  and  assuming  that  the  mile¬ 
age  on  that  route  is  constant,  leads  to  very  serious 
errors  in  the  compilation  of  tire  mileage  and  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  item  of  truck  costs,  because  all  such 
items  are  in  some  way  proportional  to  the  mileage 
covered. 

Buy  on  Mileage  Basis 

Provided  the  trucks  of  any  given  fleet  are  all 
equipped  with  some  form  of  satisfactory  mileage¬ 
measuring  device,  tire  waste  due  to  poor  tires  which  do 
not  give  an  adequate  mileage  can  be  eliminated  by 
buying  tires  on  a  mileage  basis.  One  of  the  concerns 
supplying  information  for  this  report  is  buying  tires  on 
a  mileage  basis  according  to  size  on  heavy-duty  tires 
as  follows: 

Size  Mileage 

4"  10.000 

4^"  12.000 

5"  12.000 

6"  20,000 

7"  20,000 

8"  20,000 

Another  concern  which  has  bought  197 — 35"  x  5" 
pneumatic  tires  since  December  1,  1921  on  a  mileage 
basis,  has  secured  sufficient  excess  mileage  over  the 
guaranteed  mileage  to  reduce  the  original  cost  of  the 
tires  by  an  average  of  13%. 

Causes  of  Inefficient  Personnel 

Waste  of  drivers’  and  helpers’  time  due  to  getting 
late  starts  in  the  morning  is  due  principally  to  inade¬ 
quate  loading  facilities,  poor  executive  supervision  or 
the  policy  pursued  in  case  drivers  return  before  the 
end  of  the  regular  working  day  on  days  when  the  -loads 
are  light  and  the  policy  regarding  overtime.  In  some 
cases,  working  hours  are  governed  by  union  conditions 
but  generally  speaking,  department  store  truck  drivers 
are  not  unionized. 

One  of  the  companies  supplying  data  for  this  report 
has  worked  out  a  policy  under  which  all  of  its  trucks 
leave  its  city  and  suburban  depots  properly  loaded 
before  8  o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  this  case  the  man¬ 
agement  has  worked  out  from  experience  certain  routes 
for  each  of  its  trucks  which  they  consider  a  good  day’s 
work  under  average  load  conditions.  When  the  truck 


covers  the  route  laid  out  for  its  driver,  he  is  excused 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  even  though  he  returns 
to  the  depot  before  the  end  of  the  working  day.  He 
is  not  sent  out  with  a  second  load  except  in  unusual 
cases  where  a  special  delivery  has  to  be  made  in  which 
event  he  is  paid  $1.00,  $1.50  or  $2.00  depending  on 
how  far  the  delivery  has  to  be  made  away  from  the 
depot.  This  rule  holds  good  no  matter  what  time  the 
driver  returns  from  his  route.  At  first  thought,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  liberal  policy  to  the  driver  but 
this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  during  the  busy  season,  the 
driver  or  helper  are  not  paid  overtime  if  they  are  out 
after  the  end  of  the  regular  working  day. 

This  policy  has  resulted  in  many  beneficial  results. 
In  the  first  place,  it  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  brought  back  because  the  customer  is  not  at 
home,  it  having  been  shown  that  more  customers  are 
out  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning.  In  addition, 
it  has  kept  the  drivers  and  helpers  well  satisfied  with 
their  working  conditions  and  has  resulted  in  their  re¬ 
turning  to  the  depot  as  soon  as  their  deliveries  liave 
been  completed  instead  of  loafing  on  the  route  and  con¬ 
gregating  in  lunch  rooms  for  fear  of  being  given  more 
work  to  do  if  they  come  into  the  depot  too  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

C.  O.  D.  Problems 

There  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  company  should  supply  its  drivers  with  change 
money.  Those  concerns  which  do  supply  change  money 
consider  that  $15.00  for  each  driver  is  sufficient  and 
that  it  eliminates  complaints  of  the  customers  against 
the  drivers  for  not  being  able  to  make  change  on 
C.  O.  D.  deliveries.  While  in  some  instances  the 
drivers  spend  some  of  the  change  money  for  their  j^er- 
sonal  expenses,  this  abuse  can  be  eliminated  by  check¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  change  money  frequently  or  calling 
in  all  of  it  every  Saturday  night.  It  would  appear  that 
the  use  of  change  money  renders  a  distinct  service  to 
the  customer  and  incidentally  helps  to  speed  up  deliver¬ 
ies  by  eliminating  the  waste  of  time  required  to  run  to 
some  nearby  store  to  secure  change  when  change  money 
is  not  carried. 

WMiile  most  concerns  which  make  two  deliveries  a  day 
send  out  C.  O.  D.  deliveries  on  the  second  trip  of  the 
trucks,  one  of  the  concerns  supplying  data  for  this 
report  sends  out  C.  O.  D.’s  only  on  the  first  trip.  When 
C.  O.  D.’s  were  sent  out  on  the  second  trip  a  large 
percentage  had  to  be  returned  to  the  store  because  the 
customers  were  not  at  home  and  C.  O.  D.  packages 
could  not  be  left  with  some  responsible  person  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  paid  and  charge  packages.  This 
has  eliminated  some  of  the  waste  in  redelivering  “send 
again”  packages  and  has  reduced  the  number  of  “send 
agains”  on  the  second  trip  to  approximately  3%  of  the 
number  of  packages  carried. 

Payment  of  Absentees 

The  general  policy  of  most  stores  is  not  to  pay  drivers 
or  helpers  when  absent  from  duty  because  of  sickness 
or  any  other  cause.  In  some  instances  the  drivers  and 
helpers  are  forced  to  join  the  mutual  aid  association  of 
the  store  which  pays  the  men  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  salary  when  absent  for  any  cause.  There  are 
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exceptions  to  this  general  policy,  however.  One  of  the 
concerns  supplying  data  for  this  report  excuses  all  its 
employees  except  helpers  for  sickness  only,  upon  pre¬ 
senting  a  doctor’s  certificate  and  pays  half  pay  on  the 
following  schedule: 


Length  of  Employment  Weeks  Excused 

Over  6  mos.  to  3  yrs .  2 

Over  3  yrs.  to  5  yrs .  4 

Over  5  yrs.  to  10  yrs .  6 

Over  10  yrs.  to  15  yrs .  8 

Over  15  yrs .  10 


Any  time  over  the  above  schedule  is  deducted  from 
the  regular  vacation  period  although  the  management 
may  extend  the  above  pay  allowance  in  special  cases 
upon  recommendation  in  individual  cases. 

In  the  matter  of  uniforms,  most  stores  consider  it 
good  policy  to  supply  their  employees  with  free  winter 
and  summer  uniforms  and  keep  them  in  condition. 
Those  concerns  which  pay  the  most  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  their  men  are  generally  found  to  have  the 
best  type  of  men  and  have  a  delivery  organization  with 
the  highest  morale.  This  reflects  itself  in  many  ways. 
If  a  man  is  not  neat  with  his  own  appearance,  he  is 
likely  to  be  slovenly  in  his  work;  present  a  bad  im¬ 
pression  to  the  customer  and  neglect  the  vehicle  put  in 
his  charge.  In  the  final  analysis,  all  these  cost  money 
and  may  help  to  increase  complaints  and  reduce  sales. 

Better  Training  Needed 

.Ml  of  the  concerns  represented  in  this  report  agree 
that  the  training  of  drivers  is  essential  although  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  just  how  this 
training  should  l)e  given  and  of  what  it  should  consist. 
One  concern  hires  its  drivers  as  helpers  and  puts  them 
with  experienced  drivers  for  2  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  are  promoted  to  drivers.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  employ  drivers  after  they  have  been  given  a 
driving  test  and  prove  their  ability  to  handle  the  truck. 
In  most  cases  truck  drivers  and  helpers  are  not  given 
the  same  careful  training  when  they  are  employed  as 
is  the  case  with  other  store  employees  who  must  go 
through  a  regular  course  in  the  training  department 
before  being  assigned  to  their  regular  duties. 

Much  improvement  can  be  made  in  this  phase  of 
e.xternal  delivery  as  ignorance  and  lack  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  drivers  and  helpers  are  responsible  for  much 
of  the  waste  due  to  accidents,  much  of  the  waste  due 
to  excessive  truck  repairs  and  much  of  the  waste  due 
to  broken  merchandise,  lost  goods  and  the  increased 
cost  of  delivery  when  work  has  to  be  done  over  a  sec¬ 
ond  time. 

Most  of  the  grief  which  is  experienced  with  truck 
drivers  and  helpers  occurs  at  the  Christmas  peak  per¬ 
iods,  for  at  this  time  the  personnel  must  be  doubled 
for  the  average  store.  Those  concerns  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  the  best  delivery  organizations  do  not 
employ  drivers  as  such  but  promote  the  helpers  on 
the  respective  routes  to  drivers  on  the  split  routes  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season  and  employ  only  new  helpers 
to  replace  the  previous  helpers.  This  works  out  very 
satisfactorily  as  it  provides  an  experienced  driver  in  a 
territory  with  which  he  is  familiar  and,  providing  train¬ 
ing  experience  is  given  in  the  after-peak  season,  has 


produced  a  man  who  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
truck  properly. 

Bonus  Systems  Criticized 

Where  helpers  are  not  employed  at  any  time  during 
the  year,  the  problem  of  securing  new  drivers  for  the 
Christmas  season  becomes  a  more  serious  one.  New 
drivers  must  l)e  hired  to  handle  the  Christmas  rush 
and  the  usual  procedure  is  to  hire  these  men  from  2  to 
3  weeks  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas 
period  and  to  thus  enable  them  to  learn  the  routes 
with  comparatively  smaller  loads. 

Many  of  the  lx)nus  systems  evolved  for  promoting 
delivery  efficiency  have  not  resulted  in  the  economies 
expected.  While  a  bonus  system  for  drivers  on  the 
saving  of  gasoline  and  oil,  good  tire  mileage,  reduction 
of  accidents,  etc.,  appears  to  be  a  good  thing  in  theory, 
so  many  allowances  must  be  made  in  order  that  the 
bonus  system  be  fair  to  every  driver  and  so  much  book 
work  is  required,  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  system 
in  many  cases  more  than  offsets  the  economies  effected. 

Some  department  stores  provide  a  free  medical  ex¬ 
amination  for  their  drivers  and  helpers  and  other  men 
doing  incidental  delivery  work  although  the  number  of 
stores  pursuing  this  policy  is  very  small  in  comparison 
to  the  number  which  do  not  provide  medical  examina¬ 
tions.  Some  stores  give  the  men  a  medical  examination 
only  when  hired.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  a  medi¬ 
cal  examination  is  provided  periodically  every  2  or  3 
years.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  maintain 
the  health  standard  of  the  organization  at  a  high  point. 
When  the  medical  examination  indicates  that  the  men 
have  ailments,  including  poor  eyesight,  these  are  brought 
to  their  attention  so  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  overcome 
them. 

Night  Loading 

Night  loading  of  packages  and  furniture  as  a  means 
of  preventing  waste  through  delays  in  getting  the  trucks 
out  early  in  the  morning  is  still  in  very  much  of  an 
experimental  stage  especially  as  regards  the  total  cost 
of  the  loading  and  delivery  operation.  Where  sufficient 
space  is  not  available  for  loading  all  of  them  simultane¬ 
ously,  night  loading  has  many  apparent  advantages  al¬ 
though  it  has  not  been  proven  conclusively  that  the 
trucks  so  loaded  deliver  a  sufficiently  larger  number  of 
packages  to  more  than  offset  the  additional  cost  of 
the  loaders. 

Waste  due  to  wrong  addresses  cannot  be  prevented 
and  can  only  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  constant 
follow-up  through  the  training  or  educational  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  store  itself.  This  is  an  item  of  delivery 
expense  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  delivery 
department. 

Unless  some  checking  system  is  provided,  consider¬ 
able  waste  exists  in  the  loss  of  furniture  pads  and 
fibre  containers  when  the  latter  are  employed  for  semi¬ 
bulk  deliveries.  In  some  cases  the  pads  are  numbered 
and  are  charged  to  the  individual  driver  as  distributed 
to  him.  Another  concern  numbers  its  furniture  pads 
the  same  as  the  truck  number,  each  driver  being  given 
sixty  pads.  He  is  held  responsible  for  these  pads  at  all 
times.  If  a  load  requires  more  than  sixty  pads,  he 
borrows  them  from  the  storeroom  where  he  signs  for 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Charging  the  Departments  for  Delivery  Service 

A  Practical  Plan  for  Dividing  Up  Costs  of  Delivery  Has 
Been  Worked  Out  on  the  Basis  of  Actual  Participation 

Address  by  Fred  C.  Schatz,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


Following  the  lead  of  large  manufacturing 
companies,  the  department  stores  of  today  are  rap¬ 
idly  adopting  the  policy  of  breaking  down  ‘General 
Expense”  and  charging  departments  on  the  basis  of 
their  actual  participation.  Grouping  such  items  as 
delivery,  wrapping  and  packing  supplies,  rent,  light, 
heat,  power,  etc.  into  “Gen¬ 
eral  Expense”  and  distribu¬ 
ting  this  “General  Expense” 
against  selling  departments 
on  the  sales  proration  basis 
is  a  plan  that  is  slowly  and 
surely  becoming  obsolete. 

This  paper  will  present  a 
discussion  on  charging  for 
delivery  service  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  comparing  the 
method  of  charging  on  the 
sales  proration  basis  with  the 
method  of  charging  on  the 
basis  of  actual  participation. 

It  will  endeavor  to  show  why 
the  latter  method  is  prefer¬ 
able  and  will  also  suggest  a 
plan  for  charging  according 
to  this  method. 

Wasteful  Method 

A  comparative  study  de¬ 
velops  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  inequalities  that  ac¬ 
company  charging  on  the 
sales  proration  basis.  Charg¬ 
ing  on  the  sales  proration 
basis  is  most  unjust,  as  this 
basis,  while  the  small  wares  departments  in  such  stores 
of  deliveries,  weight,  bulk,  value  or  zoning.  Stores 
charging  selling  departments  for  delivery  service  on 
the  basis  of  total  delivery  cost  to  net  sales  and  perhaps 
making  no  charge  to  non-selling  departmetits  for  de¬ 
livery  service  rendered  are  doing  something  which 
is  economically  unsound  and  unfair,  because  it  tends 
to  extravagence  and  waste. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  a  number  of  selling 
departments  which  by  reason  of  the  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  they  sell  require  more  delivery  service  than  others, 
for  example,  departments  selling  house  furnishings, 
furniture,  carpets,  rugs,  go-carts,  trunks,  groceries, 
flowers,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  de¬ 
partments  handling  such  merchandise  as  jewelry,  leath¬ 
er  goods,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  gloves,  hoisery,  etc., 
which  require  a  minimum  of  delivery  service  and  whose 
sales  amount  to  as  much  in  dollars  as  some  of  the  so- 
called  “bulk  departments.” 

Let  us  compare  one  store  that  is  charging  for  bulk 
delivery  service  on  the  basis  of  sales  with  another  that 


is  charging  on  the  basis  of  actual  service  rendered.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  store  charging  on  the  basis 
of  sales  would  be  able  to  mark  up  and  sell  bulk  mer¬ 
chandise  for  less  than  the  store  charging  on  the  actual 
basis,  while  the  small  ware  departments  in  such  stores 
would  have  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
sales  basis  and  the  actual  ba¬ 
sis.  Therefore,  these  small 
wares  departments  are  being 
penalized  to  the  advantage 
.  of  the  bulk  departments. 

Some  Examples 

While  this  is  important 
from  a  merchandising  stand- 
IX)int,  it  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  from  the  standpoint 
of  lowering  delivery  costs 
without  needlessly  curtailing 
service,  because,  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  delivery 
service  rendered,  there  is  no 
added  expense  on  the  selling 
department  beyond  that  im¬ 
posed  upon  it  by  reason  of 
its  sales  volume.  Let  me  cite 
a  few  examples  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  waste  by  charg¬ 
ing  on  this  basis. 

If  a  truck  load  of  furni¬ 
ture  is  sent,  let  us  say,  thir¬ 
ty  miles  from  the  store 
(which  is  not  an  unusual 
distance)  and  the  customer 
refuses  to  accept  it  l)ecause 
her  house  is  not  finished  and  the  furniture  was  not  ship¬ 
ped  according  to  original  instructions,  or  in  some  cases 
amended  instructions,  the  expense  of  re-shipping  is 
not  borne  by  the  selling  department  directly  responsible 
for  the  error.  Failure  of  clerks  to  follow  up  shipping 
instructions  where  changes  are  ordered  by  customers 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  costly  errors  from  a  bulk 
delivery  standpoint. 

Rank  Impositions 

Where  salespeople  are  particularly  anxious  to  effect 
sales,  they  may  suggest  sending  excessive  quantities 
of  merchandise  to  customers’  homes  for  selection, 
rather  than  having  the  selection  made  at  the  store. 
There  have  been  cases  where  two  or  more  suites  of 
furniture  were  sent  for  examination  where  the  purchase 
of  only  one  was  contemplated,  and  even  a  truck  load 
of  rugs  when  only  one  rug  was  to  be  selected.  This 
calls  for  extraordinary  delivery  service,  which  in  many 
instances  is  really  not  necessary. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited  where  clerks  or  out- 


TO  RES  sooner  or  later  must  face  a  i 
AJ  decision  of  the  question  whether  De-  . 

livery  expense  shall  be  charged  to  sel-  I 
ling  and  other  departments  on  the  basis 
of  their  actual  use  of  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment  facilities.  The  tendency  is  said  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  such  pro-ration  and 
in  this  article  by  Mr.  Schatz,  a  practical 
plan  for  distributing  this  expense  fairly 
is  outlined. 

If  you  zvould  be  informed  of  this  im¬ 
portant  development,  we  urge  that  this  \ 
material  be  read  with  close  attention.  It 
tells,  first,  how  stores  encourage  waste¬ 
ful  practices  by  not  charging  Delivery 
expense  to  the  departments  and  then 
shozvs  how  this  can  be  done  without  set-  i 
ting  up  an  expensive  system.  j 

Some  further  detail  of  Mr.  Schatz' 
presentation  is  contained  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  recent  Convention  of  the  R. 

D.  A.  We  suggest  that  you  refer  to  that 
publication  for  the  complete  system.  I 
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side  salesmen  issue  instructions  to  have  merchandise 
brought  iroin  the  customer's  home  to  the  store  for 
inspection,  comparison  or  perhaps  for  furnishing  an 
estimate  for  repairing  or  refinishing,  with  no  assurance 
of  any  sale  being  made.  Frequently  an  estimator  from 
the  store  could  call  on  the  customer  and  give  the  de¬ 
sired  information  at  much  less  cost  than  is  involved 
in  having  the  articles  hauled  to  the  store. 

Hauling  and  handling  furs  and  rugs  have  become  im¬ 
portant  and  costly  factors  in  department  store  delivery 
service.  Not  infrequently  cleaning  and  storing  are  done 
at  a  c(jst  to  the  customers  which  does  not  represent 
the  actual  delivery  handling  cost  alone.  I  know  of  a 
certain  dry  cleaning  company,  which  makes  it  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  call  for  rugs  and  other  articles  to  be  dry 
cleaned,  and  which  is  in  direct  competition  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  whenever  it  has  a  large  rug  or  carpet 
that  is  difficult  to  handle  on  its  trucks  or  difficult  to  get 
in  or  out  of  a  building,  recommend  some  favored  de¬ 
partment  store.  The  store  will  call  for  and  deliver  the 
article  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense  and  very 
likely  have  the  work  done  by  this  identical  cleaning 
company. 

The  tendency  among  salespeople  seems  to  be  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  customer  have  the  merchandise  sent,  rather 
than  to  consistently  suggest  their  taking  small  pack¬ 
ages  with  them,  which  would  be  no  great  effort  or  in¬ 
convenience  on  the  part  of  the  customer,  as  many  of 
them  shop  by  automobile.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  there  is  a  “middle  of  the  road’’  on  this  point, 
which  would  soon  be  arrived  at  if  the  department  man¬ 
agers  realized  what  it  was  costing  them  and  just  how 
the  service  was  being  misused. 

Finding  An  Accounting  Basis 

Numerous  examples  along  these  lines  could  be 
cited,  but  1  believe  the  above  will  bear  out  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  charging  on  an  actual  basis.  I  understand 
that  distribution  of  delivery  expense  on  the  basis 
of  actual  participation  is  an  accepted  practice  in  a 
great  many  stores,  so,  assuming  that  the  arguments  are 
in  favor  of  charging  on  the  basis  of  actual  partici¬ 
pation,  the  important  demands  are — 

1.  definition  of  just  “What  is  a  package?”  (its 
weight,  size,  etc.) 

2.  A  simple,  effective  and  yet  inexpensive  means  for 
procuring  data  and  information  from  the  Delivery 
Department. 

3.  A  method  of  applying  the  charge. 

What  is  a  package?  A  number  of  stores  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  research  on  this  subject.  In  the 
Delivery  Department  of  several  of  our  large  stores, 
various  size  dummy  packages  were  made,  using  its 
standard  boxes.  These  packages  were  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  over  the  sort  table  and  the  actual  packages 
going  over  the  sort  table  were  matched  and  correspond¬ 
ing  ratings  noted  and  tabulated.  A  check  was  made 
(by  departments)  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  on 
different  days  of  the  month — all  tests  being  reduced 
to  a  single  cumulative  average  total. 

In  one  store,  by  a  process  of  elimination  and  in  the 
interest  of  simplicity,  these  packages  were  divided  into 
three  groups,  according  to  size,  and  designated  as  1, 
Ij^  and  2,  and  all  departments,  excepting  Furniture 


and  bulk,  were  given  package  ratings  under  one  of 
the  three  groups.  (To  insure  accuracy,  seven  groups 
were  actually  set  up  and  later  reduced  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  1,  lj/2  and  2  dimensions.)  As  an  illustration, 
packages  of  a  size  similar  to  a  notion  box,  woman’s 
shoe  box  or  a  small  package  such  as  piece  goods  were 
classified  as  No.  1 ;  packages  of  a  size  similar  to  an 
umbrella  box,  sweater  box  or  box  containing  Victrola 
records  were  classified  as  No.  1J4  and  all  larger  pack¬ 
ages,  such  as  w'oman’s  hat  box,  suit  box,  etc.  were 
classified  as  No.  2.  For  example,  the  departments 
could  be  classified  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENTS 
Classification  No.  1 

Wash  Goods,  Silks  &  Velvets,  Linings,  Women’s 
and  Children’s  Hosiery,  Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes, 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Gloves,  Corsets  and  Brassieres 
Trimmings  and  Buttons,  Patterns,  Laces  and  Embroid¬ 
eries,  Veiling,  Ribbons,  Jewelry.  Leather  Goods,  Ko¬ 
daks,  Handkerchiefs,  Notions,  Neckwear,  Books-Mag- 
azines,  Cosmetics,  Hair  Goods. 

Classification  No.  1*/^ 

White  Gootls.  Linens,  Woolen  Dress  Goods,  Han- 
nelettes  &  Muslins,  Curtains-Draperies,  Men’s  Furnish¬ 
ings,  Men’s  Hats,  Men’s  Shoes,  Sweaters  &  Bathing 
Suits,  Wash  Dresses,  Waists,  Women’s  Undergarments, 
Negligee,  Children’s  Wear,  Infant’s  Wear,  Girl’s  Ap¬ 
parel,  Umbrellas-.Canes,  Art  Needlework,  Stationery, 
Victrola  Records,  Silverware,  Toilet  Goods,  Carpets 
&  Linoleum,  Sewing  Machines,  Cabinet  Shop,  Sport¬ 
ing  Goods,  Tea  Room,  Dry  Cleaning,  Shoe  Shining. 

Classification  No.  2 

Women’s  Coats,  Suits  &  Dresses,  Men’s  Clothing, 
Boy’s  Clothing,  Children’s  Dresses,  Millinery,  Furs, 

Fur  Workroom,  Fur  Storage,  Dressmaking,  Blankets- 
Bedding,  Washing  Machines,  Furniture,  Domestic 
Rugs,  Oriental  Rugs,  House  Furnishings,  Wall  Paper, 
Victrolas,  Pictures,  China  &  Glassware.  Lamps,  Radio, 
Toys,  Trunks  &  Bags,  Awnings-Shades,  Alterations, 
Carpet  Workrot>m,  Upholstery. 

A  Store  knowing  the  number  of  packages  sent  by 
departments  can  readily  distribute  its  vehicular  cost 
by  applying  the  factors  established  for  each  department, 
namely  1,  lj4  and  2. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  method  of  charging  de¬ 
partments  for  delivery  service,  two  factors  must  be  kept 
ct)nstantly  in  mind — the  approved  method  must  be 
fair  to  all  departments  and  the  cost  must  not  be  pro¬ 
hibitive.  The  basis  for  charging  departments  for  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  should  be  one  that  is  reasonably  accurate 
and  simple.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  100% 
accuracy  is  to  be  the  objective,  the  cost  of  compiling, 
checking  and  recording  packages  would  be  excessive 
and  not  justified  by  the  results  accomplished.  We 
must  constantly  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  the  De¬ 
livery  Department  is  a  service  department  and  that  the 
adoption  of  any  plan  should  not  entail  expensive  meth¬ 
ods,  but  rather  be  built  around  the  usual  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  statistics,  which  are  a  part  of  each  store’s  records. 

Should  Not  Add  Expense 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  any  well  organized 
Delivery  Department  can  supply  the  (Controller’s  Div- 
(Continned  on  page  46) 
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Consolidated  and  Cooperative  Delivery  Systems 

An  Exhaustive  Study  of  the  Successes  and  Failures  Shows 
The  Idea  Has  Justified  Itself  When  Under  Good  Management 

Report  by  C.  C.  Holmes,  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  the  Retail  Deliver^’-  Association 


SEVENTEEN  CITIES  report  that  consolidated  or 
cooperative  delivery  companies  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  failed,  or  individuals  have  tried  to  organ¬ 
ize  them  without  success.  Thirty- four  cities  report 
the  existence  of  consolidated  or  cooperative  delivery 
organizations,  most  of  which  are  successful.  They  vary 
in  size,  however,  from  an 
operator  of  two  or  three 
trucks  to  one  operating  ap¬ 
proximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  motor  vehicles.  They 
fall  into  three  classes,  the 
first,  devoted  solely  to  mak¬ 
ing  deliveries  for  grocery 
stores  and  meat  markets,  the 
second,  delivering  for  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  meat  markets, 
dry  goods  stores,  department 
stores  and  all  general  retail¬ 
ers,  and  the  third,  delivering 
only  for  department  stores. 


Failures 

Appleton,  Wis.  Failed  to  or¬ 
ganize  because  merchants 
could  not  agree  as  to 
ty{)e  of  organization. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Failed 
to  organize.  Reason  un¬ 
known. 

Dallas,  Texas.  Both  consoli¬ 
dated  and  cooperative 
t\y>es  have  been  tried. 

Matters  are  still  pending. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Failed 

to  organize.  Only  minority  of  stores  want  it. 

Galesburg,  Ill.  Consolidated  type  failed  when  manager 
died. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  Cooperative  type  failed.  Mer¬ 
chants  dissatisfied. 

Mason  City,  la.  Failed  to  organize. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Consolidated  type  failed.  Merchants 
don’t  want  it. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Consolidated  type  failed.  Too  much 
service  given  for  too  little  money. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Consolidated  type  failed.  Lack  of 
capital  and  unbusiness-like  agreements  with  stores. 

San  Diego,  Calif.  Failed  to  organize. 

Streator,  Ill.  Failed  to  organize.  Merchants  thought 
they  would  lose  their  individuality. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  Failed  to  organize. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  Consolidated  type  failed.  Owner  of  com¬ 
pany  asked  to  make  unprofitable  deliveries. 

Waukesha,  Wis.  Cooperative  type  failed.  Poor  man¬ 
agement. 


There  may  be  more  cases  of  failures  but  they  could 
not  be  located. 

Analyzing  the  above,  seven  of  the  fifteen  companies 
never  got  beyond  the  talking  stage.  Merchants  could 
not  agree  whether  to  organize  a  cooperative  or  a  con¬ 
solidated  type  of  delivery.  Others  did  not  wish  to  lose 
what  they  called  their  “indi¬ 
viduality.”  There  are  still 
other  cases  of  just  plain  gen¬ 
eral  disagreement. 

Of  the  remainder,  five  con¬ 
solidated  types  failed,  two  co¬ 
operative  types  failed,  and  in 
the  one  remaining  city  both 
types  have  been  tried  with  a 
more  or  less  passive  attitude. 
These  figures  should  not  be 
construed  to  be  an  argument 
for  or  against  either  type  of 
organization,  for  it  is  very 
probable  that  more  of  the 
consolidated  were  unsuccesful 
because  there  were  more  of 
them  organized. 


/NFORMATION  from  which  this  re¬ 
port  has  been  compiled  has  been  pro¬ 
cured  fromretail  secretaries  throughout 
the  United  States,  from  individual  tnana- 
gers  of  Consolidated  or  Cooperative  De¬ 
livery  companies  and  from  merchants 
who  are  using  such  services  or  have  used 
them  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  have  been  personally  investigated 
by  the  writer.  The  information  presented 
was  accurate  at  the  time  the  inspection 
was  made. 

The  accuracy  of  reports  from  various 
cities  where  it  7i’as  impossible  to  make  a 
personal  check-up  cannot  be  .guaranteed. 
Names  and  addresses  of  the  sources  of 
our  information  ivill  be  furnished  to  any 
reader  who  wishes  to  verify  statements 
zvith  which  he  may  not  agree. 

The  complete  report,  of  zvhich  this  is 
a  summary,  is  published  by  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  and  may  be  secured 
by  communicating  zvith  that  organization. 


Summary 

Summarizing  the  foregoing 
and  the  material  on  Failures 
in  the  body  of  the  report, 
consolidated  and  cooperative 
deliveries  have  failed: 


3rd. 


1st:  Because  the  mer¬ 
chants  believe  that  they 
would  lose  individuality. 

2nd.  Service  would 
not  be  maintained. 

In  cases  where  an  organized  company  failed. 


the  management  of  it  was  inefficient. 

4th.  Failures  to  get  past  the  talking  stage  can 
be  attributed  to  the  merchants  being  unable  to  agree 
whether  the  company  should  be  organized  on  the  co¬ 
operative  or  the  consolidated  idea. 

5th:  The  case  of  the  recent  New  York  failure  is 
typical  of  a  company  trying  to  operate  (a)  without 
sufficient  capital,  (b)  without  the  proper  building  and 
fixtures  and  (c)  without  a  working  agreement  with 
the  merchants  that  would  protect  the  delivery  company 
as  well  as  the  stores. 

6th:  Merchants  have  tried  to  give  delivery  compan¬ 
ies  only  the  difficult  deliveries,  keeping  the  easy  ones 
to  be  delivered  with  their  own  trucks,  yet  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  rate  which  would  be  fair  only  if  the  good 
and  bad  went  together. 

In  Small  Towns 

Consolidated  delivery  companies  doing  work  only 
for  provision  merchants  are  to  be  found  in  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  Bellefontaine,  O.,  Huron,  S.  D.,  and  Tiffin,  O. 
They  are  of  interest  to  those  people  who  believe  con- 
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solidated  or  cooperative  delivery  to  be  all  right  for  the 
fellow  ill  the  big  city,  but  not  for  the  merchant  in  the 
small  town.  Each  of  the  four  companies  having  private 
ownership  is  sufficiently  successful  to  keep  the  stores 
satisfied.  They  are  located  in  small  and  moderate  size 
communities;  and  they  have  fulfilled  their  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  saving  delivery  expense  for  those  who  patron¬ 
ize  them.  Details  of  their  operations  will  be  found  in 
the  complete  report. 

Cooperative  Companies 

Cooperative  delivery  companies  doing  work  for  all 
classes  of  retailers  are  to  be  found  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich,  (about  25,000  pop.) ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (about 
500.000  pop.) ;  Fremont.  O.  (about  13,000  pop.)  ;  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (over  5,000,0(X)  pop.)  ;  Pontiac,  Mich, 
(about  20,000  pop.)  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (about  800,- 
000  pop.). 

Each  company  has  been  very  successful.  The  mer¬ 
chants  are  satisfied  with  the  delivery  service  and  they 
have  saved  money  by  working  cooperatively.  The 
Buffalo  and  New  York  City  organizations  are  the  well- 
known  Eleto  Companies.  They  of  course  do  work  for 
more  than  one  store  but  the  stores  for  which  they  de¬ 
liver  belong  to  the  same  organization  as  the  delivery 
company.  Since  these  retailers  are  competing,  the  Eleto 
Company  is  classified  as  a  cooperative  delivery  organ¬ 
ization.  In  the  early  days  of  their  history  they  too 
went  through  the  difficulties  encountered  by  others. 

The  St.  Louis  company  is  unique  in  that  it  is  oper¬ 
ated  for  the  large  department  stores  by  the  Associated 
Retailers  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  suburban  delivery  and 
therefore  quite  small  as  compared  to  the  Eleto  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York.  The  Ann  Arbor,  Pontiac  and  Fre¬ 
mont  companies  are  similar  in  type  and  size.  Their 
stability  is  assured  by  their  age.  Such  successes  are  at¬ 
tributable  almost  solely  to  good  management.  The  mer¬ 
chants  in  Fremont,  Pontiac  and  Ann  Arbor  had  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  “cooperation.”  Usually  the  right  direct¬ 
ing  head  can  pilot  an  organization  through  its  shaky 
stages,  or  through  the  learning  period. 

This  cooperative  group  is  small  but  it  covers  from  a 
very  small  to  a  very  large  delivery  company.  The  cities 
supporting  them,  just  as  the  merchants,  range  in  size 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  From  this  evidence  it 
is  safe  to  state  that  cooperative  delivery  companies  are 
being  operated  successfully  by  some  few  stores — which 
refutes  absolutely  the  statement  made  by  various  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  effect  that  the  cooperative  idea  is  impractical. 
Also  it  is  deductible  that  size  makes  little  difference 
except  in  regard  to  the  actual  economies  that  can  be 
made. 

Consolidated  Companies 

Consolidated  delivery  companies  working  for  all  re¬ 
tailers  and  especially  for  department  stores  are  to  be 
found  in  Akron,  O.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Concord,  N.  H., 
Dayton,  O.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Lynch- 
burgh.  Va.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Mansfield,  O.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  O.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — (seventeen  cit¬ 
ies  in  all).  The  complete  report  contains  an  account  of 
the  activities  in  each  of  these  communities. 


In  addition,  reports  foster  the  belief  that  outside  de¬ 
livery  companies  exist  or  have  e.xisted  in  seventeen  other 
cities;  but  data  regarding  them  could  not  be  procured. 
The  towns  are  listed  in  the  complete  report,  which  is 
available  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  pursue  further  re¬ 
search  on  the  subject. 

'I'he  immediate  conclusion  is  that  consolidated  delivery 
is  more  popular  than  cooperative  delivery  since  there 
are  more  than  three  times  as  many  such  companies  en¬ 
joying  successful  operation.  Evidently  merchants  find 
it  more  difficult  to  work  together  cooperatively  on  their 
delivery  problems  than  consolidatedly,  since  by  habit, 
and  the  nature  of  their  business,  they  are  competitors. 

The  data  collected  shows  that  in  every  case  tangible 
dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  merchant  by  his  joining 
a  consolidated  delivery  company.  The  amount  of  the 
savings  depends  on  the  size  of  the  operations  and  the 
effectiveness  of  his  delivery  department  when  it  was 
operated  by  the  store  management. 

Again,  the  range  of  cities  and  stores  has  eliminated 
size  as  a  big  factor  in  the  problem.  All  indications 
l)oint  to  the  fact  that  the  merchant  with  the  small  de¬ 
livery  department  profits  most,  on  a  cost  per  package 
basis,  from  consolidated  or  cooperative  delivery.  Pure 
reason  would  lead  one  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Even 
so,  large  stores  have  saved  considerable  amounts  of 
money  by  such  operations  within  the  city  limits, — but 
especially  in  suburban  territories. 

Problems 

Assuming  good  management,  all  data  collected  for 
this  report  eliminates  the  usual  “can’t  Ije  done”  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  heard  when  this  subject  has  been 
discussed,  and  narrows  the  discussion  to  one  of  evalu¬ 
ating  the  advertising  advantages  of  having  the  store’s 
trucks  on  the  streets.  When  this  point  is  reached,  dis¬ 
cussion  is  of  little  use.  Store  owners  whose  trucks 
were  a  liability  as  an  advertisement  have  talked  about 
their  advertising  value,  and  those  whose  trucks  repre¬ 
sented  the  finest  equipment  to  be  seen  any  place  have 
gone  to  consolidated  or  cooperative  delivery.  There  are 
other  merchants  who  have  emphasized  the  appearance 
of  their  delivery  equipment,  having  in  mind  its  adver¬ 
tising  value.  But  has  any  one  ever  been  able  to  say  how 
much  this  intangible  asset  is  worth?  In  the  end  it  is  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion. 

Other  difficulties  hindering  consolidated  or  coopera¬ 
tive  delivery  arise  when  the  merchants  and  the  delivery 
manager  start  figuring  out  an  equitable  basis  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  serivce  for  each  store.  Usually  the  stores  are 
different  in  type  and  will  require  different  degrees  of 
service.  Thus  there  can  be  no  equality  of  payment  for 
services  that  are  not  equal.  A  graduated  scale  of  prices 
is  necessary  in  most  cases,  so  that  the  store  supplying 
the  greatest  volume  of  business  will  pay  a  lesser  rate. 

Then  too,  disputes  often  occur  during  the  organizing 
period  when  the  stores  appraise  their  old  delivery 
equipment.  Each  one  tries  to  get  too  much  for  his  old 
trucks.  An  impartial  judge  can  settle  such  disputes 
between  reasonable  men. 

Sometimes,  the  question  is  asked,  if  a  store  has  a  good 
delivery  service,  why  should  it  encourage  its  competi¬ 
tors  to  improve  their  delivery?  One  logical  answer 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  Delivery  Department’s  Insurance  Problem 

Some  Suggestions  for  Loss  Prevention  Which  Improve  the  * 
Risk  and  Bring  Consequent  Reduction  in  Annual  Premiums 

Address  by  ^  ARRK.N  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance,  N.  R.  I).  G.  A., 
to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


During  the  past  eight  ni(jnths,  detailed  insurance 
studies  have  l)een  made  for  twenty  stores.  The 
percentages  of  premium  paid  for  different  classes 
of  insurance  may  be  of  interest,  for  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  insurance  averages  closes  to  10%  of  the  total. 


1.  Fire,  U.  &  O.,  Rents,  Transportation,  etc.  52'~c 

2.  Compensation  .  18% 

3.  .\utomobiles  9% 

4.  Public  and  Elevator  Liability  9% 

5.  Fidelity  Bond,  Robbery,  Burglary,  etc.  7% 

6.  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Tornado,  Explosion,  Plate 

Glass,  etc.  5% 

TOTAL  100% 


The  proportionate  premium  paid  for  transit  and 
automobile  insurance  varies  with  the  individual  store, 
some  small  stores  buying  no  insurance  at  all,  while 
some  of  the  larger  stores  run  as  high  as  15%.  About 
10%  of  the  entire  premium,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
a  fair  average  for  Delivery  Department  Insurance.  That 
figure  is  apt  to  lie  misleading,  however,  for  the  real 
problem  is  first  to  be  sure  that  you  have  the  coverage 
which  your  particular  business  needs  and  then  get  it 
at  the  lowest  cost  in  line  with  sound  practice. 

Loss  Prevention 

Nearly  every  insurance  question,  if  properly  ap¬ 
proached,  resolves  itself  into  prevention  of  loss  as  well 
as  procuring  of  indemnity  against  loss.  The  Delivery 
Department,  being  an  operating  department,  is  in  con¬ 
tact  with  and  knows  the  causes  of  losses,  whereas  those 
who  are  actually  placing  the  insurance  are  concerned 
with  other  matters  and  perhaps  not  acquainted  with 
operating  conditions. 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  to  bridge  this  gap  without 
undue  effort  but  with  definite  gain.  It  is  a  fact  that 
insurances  required  by  the  Delivery  Department  are 
generally  subject  to  experience  rating  so  that  any 
store  developing  an  experience  better  than  the  average 
can  have  that  condition  reflected  in  the  premium.  While 
comparatively  few  stores  have  been  visited  to  date. 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  where  the  actual  experience  is 
accurately  known. 

The  premium  paid  on  any  ivirticular  line,  or  which 
would  be  paid  at  regular  rates  if  insurance  were  carried, 
can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  Controller's  Office. 
Fortunately,  losses  are  not  numerous  so  that  an  actual 
record  of  losses  can  be  kept  without  inconvenience  if 
you  first  establish  the  intent  to  do  so.  This  metfns 
that  cooi>eration  l>etween  the  Controller  and  Delivery 
Sup)erintendent  will  produce  a  complete  picture  of  the 
whole  situation,  the  former  supplying  premiums  paid 
or  required  in  every  line,  whether  purchased  from  out¬ 
side  companies  or  not.  and  the  latter  furnishing  the 
record  of  actual  losses  and  experience. 

What  does  this  lead  to?  If  the  losses  are  less  than 
the  normal  premiums,  you  would  theti  be  in  a  position 


to  negotiate  for  reduced  cost  under  the  experience  rat¬ 
ing  plan  and  have  all  the  facts  at  hand  to  substantiate 
your  claim.  If  the  losses  exceed  the  customary  premi¬ 
ums,  they  should  be  studied  for  it  would  mean  that 
you  would  l)e  classified  as  an  inferior  or  poor  risk. 
A  study  of  losess  in  this  way  may  lead  to  such  improve¬ 
ment,  desirable  from  your  point  of  view  regardless 
of  premiums,  that  ultimately  you  may  join  the  preferred 
class  and  thereby  obtain  full  recognition  of  your  efforts 
towards  elimination  of  accidents  and  control  of  losses. 
The  element  of  time  and  the  third  party  feature  enter 
into  the  adjustment  of  liability  claims  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  lose  track  of  the  exact  amount  of  loss,  determination 
of  which  may  be  delayed  for  several  months  after  the 
loss  occured.  But  as  in  many  other  endeavors,  taking 
out  the  mystery  and  uncertainty  brings  the  true  con¬ 
ditions  to  light.  If  not  favorable,  you  should  be  the 
first  to  want  improvement,  face  the  facts  and  get  it. 
If  favorable,  you  will  know  exactly  where  to  press 
your  claim  for  minimum  cost. 

Transportation 

About  half  the  stores  examined  are  using  the  tran¬ 
sit  policy  developed  several  years  ago  by  the  Traffic 
Group  of  the  Association  through  the  agency  of  John 
C.  Paige  &  Company  in  Boston.  The  other  half  assume 
the  liability  themselves. 

The  Paige  Policy  with  which,  no  doubt,  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted.  is  almost  all-inclusive  and  as  broad  as  the 
market  affords.  It  gives  blanket  coverage  on  all  mer¬ 
chandise  while  in  transit,  shipped  by  or  consigned  to 
the  insured,  regardless  of  the  method  of  conveyance. 
In  the  particular  policy  in  question,  an  opportunit>'  is 
given  to  save  on  excess  express  charges  by  having 
all  shipments  declared  at  the  minimum  of  $50.00.  There 
is  just  one  gap  here,  namely ;  seasonal  goods,  which 
because  of  delay  or  miscarriage,  are  not  received  until 
after  the  season  is  over.  Any  loss  in  value  from  this 
cause  would  not  be  recoverable  under  the  transit  polic}' 
nor  from  the  carrier  beyond  the  declared  valuation. 

The  rate  is  1  *  Sc  i^>er  $100  of  net  sales  less  retail 
value  of  outgoing  parcel  post  shipments  which  can  be 
covered,  if  desired,  under  a  separate  parcel  post  policy 
at  a  rate  of  about  20c  per  $100.  The  policy  includes 
liK'al  deliveries  but  excludes  customers’  furs  being 
collected  or  delivered,  unless  included  bv  endorsement 
at  the  same  rate.  Separate  transit  insurance  on  furs 
can  be  obtained  if  not  desired  to  use  the  regular  transit 
policy. 

The  question  of  self-insurance  on  merchandise  in 
transit  naturally  arises  since  about  half  the  stores  carr}' 
their  own  risk.  We  have  some  symjiathv  with  self- 
insurance  when  the  plan  is  carefully  worked  out  and 
confined  to  hazards  which  cannot  in  anv  sense  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  producing  a  major  loss.  We  do  imt  >ee 
how  any  such  arrangement  could  be  considered,  how- 
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ever,  unk*>s  the  st<jre  had  an  accurate  record  of  its 
loss  ex'.  eiience  tor  at  least  ten  years  and  had  some  idea 
of  the  •  ropurtion  of  all  losses  which  could  be  recovered 
from  die  carriers.  It  is  conceded  that  recovery  from 
the  carriers  involves  delay,  that  all  hazards  are  not 
detimteiv  covered  and  that  certain  claim  re<iuirenients 
must  be  complied  with.  Self-insurance  also  presupposes 
the  estalilishment  of  your  own  fund  by  setting  aside 
the  equivalent  premium  each  year. 

With  this  broad  ix»licy  available  as  it  is  from  several 
sources,  it  hardly  seems  advisable  to  consider  the  more 
restricted  forms  of  insurance  covering  merchandise  on 
trucks,  although  some  stores  have  preferred  to  e.xclude 
local  deliveries  by  their  own  conveyances  for  which 
some  reduction  in  premium  is  allow^.  Our  feeling  is 
that  it  is  a  question  of  using  the  broad  policy  or  self- 
insuring.  In  both  cases,  the  actual  record  of  losses 
and  premium,  and  cooperation  between  delivery  and  in¬ 
surance  dejiartments  are  essential  for  Iiest  results. 

Automobiles 

Presumably  you  are  interested  largely  in  the  appli- 
ation  of  experience  rating  to  fleet  coverage  which  can 
apply  whenever  there  are  ten  or  more  cars  or  an  orig- 
ind  cost  investment  of  $15,000.  In  theory,  the  experi¬ 
ence  rating  plan  enables  the  individual  to  lower  his  cost 
in  the  ratio  that  his  actual  e.xperience  is  better  than 
the  average.  In  practice,  it  stands  to  reason  you  must 
know  your  experience  and  do  some  personal  work  in 
order  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  it.  Here  again, 
if  your  experience  is  bad  you  should  be  the  first  to 
know  how  bad  it  is  and  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  this 
bad  record.  If  good,  you  are  the  one  most  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  negotiations  for  minimum  cost. 

The  fire  rate  applying  on  the  garage  in  which  the 
cars  are  concentrated  has  an  important  bearing.  Some 
stores  using  fireproof  sprinklered  garages  where  the 
rates  are  low  cover  the  cars  in  with  contents  of  the 
garage  in  the  regular  fire  policy  and  carry  their  own 
risk  on  cars  while  on  the  road.  This  brings  in  the  same 
problem  of  self-insurance  as  in  transit  insurance  and 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  sound  decision  without  bal¬ 
ancing  the  spread  of  base  and  maximum  loss  possibility 
with  actual  experience  for  a  number  of  years. 

You  all  know  that  chemical  extinguishers  produce 
rate  reductions  and  that  your  fire  prevention  eflFort 
can  result  in  lower  cost  under  the  e.xperience  rating 
plan.  Some  of  the  other  factors  considered  to  be  in¬ 
dications  of  a  good  risk  are: 

1.  Fleet  of  cars  in  the  hands  of  faithful  employees 
who  have  been  in  the  company  a  number  of  years. 

2.  Cars  owned  by  high-class  concerns  and  kept  in  ex¬ 
cellent  state  of  repair  and  cleanliness.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  car  is  often  a  tell-tale  of  the  opera¬ 
ting  hazard.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
accurately  this  superficial  size-up  reflects  the  true 
conditions.  During  my  first  years  in  this  business, 

I  inspected  some  2.000  sprinklered  factories  in 
more  than  forty  states.  It  was  rare  to  enter  a 
carelessly  kept  yard  and  office  without  finding  the 
same  conditions  throughout  the  plant  and  even  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  management  and  help. 

In  the  liabilitv'  lines,  you  may  start  with  certain  city 
base  rates  as  established  by  the  insurance  companies, 
but  the  owner  of  a  fleet  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
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his  cost  depend  on  his  owm  accident  record.  The  larger 
the  premium,  the  more  elTort  you  can  afford  to  sj^end 
on  your  drivers,  aside  from  the  desire  to  have  a  good 
rectjrd.  Some  employers  pay  a  bonus  for  a  perfect 
record,  either  every  month  or  annually.  Here  more 
than  anywhere  does  prevention  and  insurance  go  hand 
in  hand.  Here,  it  seems,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the 
insured  know's  the  least  about  his  actual  experience. 

The  question  of  liability  limits  is  interesting  for 
there  is  wide  variation  in  store  practice.  Policies  e.x- 
amined  have  ranged  from  $5/10,000  to  $50/100,000. 
Higher  and  higher  awards  are  lieing  made,  particularly 
against  those  known  to  have  substantial  assets  so  tliat  it 
is  well  not  to  keep  the  limits  to«i  low'.  The  increase 
in  cost  is  less  than  sometimes  thought,  for  instance. 
6%  for  increase  from  $15/30,000  to  $20/50,000  and 
19%  for  increase  to  $50/100,000. 

(Only  about  one  in  each  ten  of  the  stores  studied 
carried  their  own  property  damage  risk,  others  ranging 
from  a  limit  of  $1,000  to  $5,000,  generally  the  former. 
About  two-thirds  carried  collision  insurance,  usually 
with  the  $50.00  deductible  clause. 

You  may  have  employees  who  use  their  cars  in  the 
business  of  the  store  and  might  create  a  liability  against 
you.  That  contingent  liability  should  be  covered.  Un¬ 
less  e.xtensive,  the  cost  does  not  amount  to  much. 

Fidelity  Bonds 

The  primary  object  of  a  fidelity  bond  is  to  protect 
the  employer  against  loss  due  to  dishonesty  or  infidel¬ 
ity  of  employees.  However,  some  stores  definitely  plan 
not  to  prosecute  and  thereby  expect  no  recovery,  simply 
using  the  bond  for  restraining  influence  which  it  exerts 
on  the  employees  and  the  assistance  which  it  gives 
in  the  selection  of  competent  help.  This  viewpoint 
makes  the  investigation  element  of  a  fidelity  bond 
one  of  its  most  valuable  features. 

Through  negotiation  and  working  out  of  a  pers<mal 
contract  between  the  company  and  the  store,  some 
drivers’  bonds  are  e.xtended  in  scope  so  as  to  practically 
include  loss  by  hold-up  and  negligence,  in  fact,  almost 
any  loss  caused  by  the  driver  being  considered  recover¬ 
able  under  the  contract.  There  is  no  definite  rule  for 
this  type  of  bond  and  it  is  one  of  negotiation. 

This  coverage  is  included  under  the  broad  transit 
policy,  may  or  may  not  be  covered  by  a  fidelity  bond, 
in  some  cases  is  covered  by  a  specific  hold-up  policy 
and  in  still  other  cases,  is  not  insured  at  all.  The  best 
procedure  to  follow  can  be  determined  only  by  a  study 
of  the  individual  conditions  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
past  record. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Delivery  Department  in¬ 
surance  is  the  realization  that  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  insurance,  this  coverage  is  not  based  on  sche¬ 
dules  but  on  experience.  It  offers  you  the  opportunity 
to  negotiate  with  the  carriers  providing  you  know  your 
experience  and  it  is  good.  But  if  your  experience  is 
bad.  you  still  have  the  opportunity  to  make  it  favorable, 
thereby  joining  the  class  of  selected  risks  and  ultimately 
reducing  the  cost.  It  is  not  the  problem  of  the  Delivery 
Department  or  the  Insurance  Department  alone.  It  is 
a  matter  of  cooperation  between  both,  each  contributing 
what  he  is  best  equipped  to  do.  to  the  end  that  the 
store  may  receive  every  possible  credit  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  from  its  exi.>erience. 
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How  to  Develop  an  Interchangeable  Salesforce 

A  Most  Interesting  Experiment  in  Store  Management  Cuts 
Expense,  Attracts  Superior  Workers  and  Improves  Service 

Address  by  F.  R.  Lamb,  Director  of  Personnel,  The  Edw.  Maliey  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


A  DEPARTMENT  STORE’S  only  reason  for  ex¬ 
istence  is  service  to  the  public.  Many  individual 
shops  or  stores  are  housed  under  one  roof,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  more  efficient  operation  and  im¬ 
proved  service.  Yet,  comi^eting  and  successful  specialty 
shops  are  witness  to  the  fact  that  such  results  are 
not  always  obtained. 

If  you  enter  a  small  store 
and  one  salesperson  in  the 
front  is  trying  to  take  care 
of  several  customers,  while 
two  others  at  the  rear  are 
serving  no  one,  you  naturally 
expect  one  of  the  latter  to 
come  forward  and  attend  to 
your  needs ;  this  is  usually 
done,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Yet,  how  common  it  is  to  wait 
in  a  crowd  before  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  counter  served  by 
two  or  three  salespeople, 
when  there  are  others  across 
the  aisle  or  nearby  doing 
nothing. 

Contingent  Forces 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  this 
problem,  a  department  store 
usually  maintains  a  contin¬ 
gent  force  or  “flying  squad¬ 
ron.”  In  other  words,  a  reg¬ 
ular  force  is  permanently  as¬ 
signed  to  the  respective  sell¬ 
ing  departments,  and  contin¬ 
gent  extras  are  shifted  about 
to  take  care  of  the  so-called  “peak  loads.”  Speaking 
frankly,  this  seems  not  only  an  inefficient  and  costly,  but 
a  lazy  form  of  management.  If  used  in  the  small  store 
situation,  already  referred  to,  its  absurdity  would  be 
clearly  evident. 

Psychologists,  economists  and  industrial  engineers 
tell  us  that  practically  no  one  reaches  more  than  50% 
of  possible  efficiency.  If  you  doubt  this,  will  any  of 
you  admit  that  you  are  not  able  and  competent  to  handle 
twice  as  big  a  job  as  your  present  one,  if  given  the 
opportunity?  Of  course  not,  and  you  would  probably 
“get  away”  with  it,  too ! 

In  our  store,  classified  as  of  medium-size,  all  co¬ 
workers  are  employed  for  and  assigned  to  definite  jobs. 
However,  fully  three-quarters  are  utilized  in  such  a 
manner  that,  by  a  system  of  temporary  transfers,  they 
in  reality  become  a  contingent  or  “fluid”  force.  That  is, 
out  of  an  approximate  minimum  force  of  400  cowork¬ 
ers,  some  300  are  subject  to  shifting  at  any  time  to 
whatever  work  their  services  can  be  utilized  upon  with 


the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  store  as  a 
whole. 

A  Fluid  Staflf 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  or  even  a 
large  part  of  the  300  are  constantly  shifted  about. 
But  they  are  considered  as  available,  and  actually  trans¬ 
ferred  temporarily,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  need  arises 
— for  a  single  sale  or  piece  of 
w.ork,  and  for  varj-ing  peri¬ 
ods  from  a  single  hour  to  an 
entire  season.  Elach  such 
transfer  may  involve  any 
two  of  our  46  selling  and 
20  non-selling '  departments, 
dependent  only  on  existing 
needs  and  available  and  qual¬ 
ified  personnel. 

Since  this  development  has 
taken  place  within  the  last 
two  years,  the  methods  used 
and  results  obtained  are  of 
interest.  First,  as  to  how 
this  policy  was  developed : 

It  really  began  at  a  “Dollar 
Day”  sale  in  September, 
1924.  Previously,  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  engage  a  large 
number  of  “extras”  for  two 
days  and  to  assign  them  as 
requested  by  Department 
Managers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  day.  On  this  sale, 

however,  we  engaged  less 

than  the  usual  number  for 
one  day  only.  This  extra  force  and  a  large  number  of 
our  regulars  were  constantly  shifted,  as  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  surged  from  one  special  to  another,  so  that  a  single 
department  had  20  extras,  if  needed,  instead  of  the 
small  number  originally  requisitioned.  This  experi¬ 
ment  gave  much  better  service,  at  about  one-third  the 

cost,  besides  increasing  the  earnings  of  our  regular 
force  as  well. 

Winning  Support 

Department  Managers  were  quick  to  appreciate  what 
this  sale  meant  to  them,  but  were  skeptical,  to  say  the 
least,  when  we  began  to  purloin  their  regfular  force 
during  ordinary  business.  So  we  approached  this  from 
another  angle.  It  is  nearly  alw’ays  possible  to  find  some 
departments  unusually  quiet  and.  taking  a  coworker 
from  one  of  these  and  offering  her  to  another  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager  temporarily  short-handed,  the  latter  nat¬ 
urally  appreciated  the  action.  Since  the  former  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  extra  expense  of  an  idle  employee  during 


T  T  SEFUL  IDEAS  pack  every  para- 
C/  graph  of  this  splendid  address  by 
Mr.  Lamb,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  Conventions  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  early  this 
month.  Here  is  an  experiment  until  a 
force  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
people  which  has  succeeded  beyond  the 
hopes  of  the  men  who  initiated  it  and  has 
brought  benefits  zchich  were  hardly  sus¬ 
pected. 

This  address  is  typical  of  the  splendid 
material  which  is  developed  in  the  Con¬ 
ventions  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  its  Associate  Groups.  It 
is  the  best  argument  we  know  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  meetings.  The  men  zcho  are 
doing  worth-while  and  interesting  things 
tell  about  them  either  in  formal  talks  or 
informal  discussions.  What  justification 
can  there  be  for  missing  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  learn  how  to  do  a  better  job  of 
retailing  f 
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the  transfer  period,  no  great  objection  was  raised,  par- 
ticularlv  when  a  similar  service  was  rendered  in  return 
a  little  later.  Thus,  Department  Heads  were  “sold” 
on  the  idea  of  reducing  unnecessary  payroll  expense 
and  increasing  sales  or  improving  service. 

But  we  at  once  encountered  another  difficulty  when 
coworkers,  who  had  been  doing  the  same  thing  for 
vears.  objected  to  being  changed  into  a  new  and  un¬ 
accustomed  environment.  It  meant  a  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  change,  and  this  comes  hard  to  most  people — par- 
ticularlv  women.  But  we  pointed  out  that  increased 
sales  meant  increased  earnings,  greater  opportunity  for 
e.\perience,  more  rapid  advancement,  etc.,  and  we  really 
had  surprisingly  little  difficulty  from  this  source.  When 
the  plan  was  considerately  explained  and  understood, 
and  the  results  were  seen,  we  began  to  have  coworkers 
themselves  request  temporary  transfers  when  not  fully 
occupied  with  their  regular  work. 

Better  Personnel 

In  addition  to  selling  the  idea  to  Department  Mana¬ 
gers  and  Heads  and  the  coworkers  themselves  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  ver\-  necessary-  tor  its  success  i.  another 
important  phase  is  that  of  advance  planning  of  work  to 
be  done.  For  instance,  if  we  are  to  have  a  special  de¬ 
partment  sale,  a  big  direct  mail  job  or  other  extra  work, 
advance  preparations  should  be  made.  Therefore,  we 
are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  a  coming  necessit>% 
and  therefore  are  able  to  anticipate  needs  with  the  least 
possible  inconvenience  to  regular  work. 

Finally,  the  policy  became  an  accepted  practice  from 
our  method  of  recruiting  new  personnel.  Starting  with 
the  more  or  less  common  public  prejudice  against  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  department  store — that  is.  that  employees 
are  po*»rly  paid,  of  nondescript  character,  have  no 
chance  for  advancement,  "the  last  place  in  which  to 
work"  for  intelligent  and  educated  jieople.  etc. — we 
have  been  able  to  effect  a  right-about-face.  Practically 
all  of  the  younger  p)ersonnel  employed  are  now  High 
School  or  College  girls  and  boys,  who  are  trained  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  store  before  assignment  to  de- 
panments.  The  older,  experienced  new  personnel  are 
of  the  specialty  store  t\-pe.  It  only  needs  intelligent 
demonstration  of  the  unusual  opponunities  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  particularly  for  women,  for  such  per¬ 
sonnel  to  appreciate  the  many  advantages  of  such 
a  jxtlicy. 

Now,  as  to  the  results  obtained,  which  are  the  most 
interesting  detail  of  all : 

First,  but  not  necessarily  the  most  important,  is  the 
effect  on  payroll  cost,  which  is  approximately  one-half 
the  total  cost  of  department  store  operation.  By  the 
policy  briefly  outlined  above,  the  direct  payroll  expense 
of  our  so-called  “rank  and  file”  has  been  reduced  about 
This  considerable  saz’ing  has  been  largely  rein¬ 
vested,  however,  in  deserved  salar>-  promotions  and 
better  personnel. 

Sales  and  service  have  imf>roz'ed  to  a  marked  degree; 
the  former  through  ha\nng  an  adequate  and  competent 
salesforce  where  and  when  needed,  and  the  latter 
through  a  more  experienced  and  intelligent  personnel. 

The  policy  is  applied  not  only  to  selling,  but  to  non¬ 
selling  personnel  as  well.  For  example,  it  has  mater¬ 
ially  helped  us  to  put  our  several  work-rooms  on  a  cost 


or  profit  basis,  where  formerly  their  jiayrull  alone  was 
twice  the  amount  collected  from  customers  for  work 
done.  When  you  have  the  salesforce  handling  most 
of  the  direct  mail  work,  packing  in  delivery  when  need¬ 
ed.  operating  elevators,  etc. ;  the  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments  selling,  and  vice-versa;  and  able  to  do  it  well; 
you  can  readily  appreciate  the  many  direct  and  indirect 
advantages  in  a  business  so  diversified  and  fluctuating 
as  retailing. 

Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  is  that  of 
finding  abilities  zvhich  zeould  have  never  otherwise  been 
discovered.  Misfits,  half-fits,  and  no-fits  seem  to  be 
relatively  common  in  department  stores.  We  do  our 
best  in  selection,  training  and  initial  assignpient,  but  the 
results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  But  if  you  keep 
changing  p)eople  about  on  really  productive  assignments, 
you'll  ezrntually  find  zehat  they  like  and  can  do  best. 
.\t  least,  that’s  the  way  it  has  worked  out  with  us  to  the 
decided  advantage  of  co workers  and  the  company. 

It  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  to  obtain  and  hold  the 
very  best  personnel.  For  instance,  we  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  other  lines  of  business  op)qn  to  women, 
such  as  office  work  of  all  kinds,  telephone  op)erating 
sp)ecialty  store  work,  and  the  professions — teaching, 
nursing,  etc.  The  average  earnings  of  our  sales  co¬ 
workers  behind  counters  are  actually  higher  than  they 
can  earn  elsewhere  in  our  city.  And.  in  spite  of  rela¬ 
tively  high  salaries,  our  selling  percentage  cost  to  sales 
has  dropped.  In  fact,  although  p>ractically  all  of  our 
wrapping,  stock,  marking,  stock  control,  and  other 
non-selling  work  in  selling  depanments  is  pterformed 
by  the  salesforce  and  charged  to  direct  selling  c.rpense. 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  lozeest  of  any  department  store 
in  the  country-  that  I  know  of. 

Labor  Turnover  Reduced 

Then,  there  are  a  large  number  of  other  advantages, 
a  few  of  which  I  shall  mention  briefly.  It  has  enabled 
us  to  reduce  our  so-called  "avoidable”  labor  turnover 
from  a  high  rate  to  practically  nothing.  By  familiariz¬ 
ing  our  coworkers  with  all  depanments,  it  has  help)ed 
to  increase  employee  purchases  in  the  store  from  an 
almost  negligible  quantity  two  years  ago,  until,  today, 
weekly  collections  for  purchases  are  over  10%  of  our 
total  company  payroll. 

It  help)ed  to  make  possible  the  adoption  in  Januan,' 
of  this  year,  of  two  important  new  policies.  Winter  as 
well  as  summer  vacations  with  pay  were  granted;  and 
all  coworkers,  regardless  of  position,  were  placed  on 
a  salaried  instead  of  a  wage-earning  basis,  that  is, 
everyone  receives  salan*-  for  approved  absence,  the 
same  as  executives.  It  has  produced  a  better  under¬ 
standing.  and  removed  friction,  between  selling  and 
non-selling  departments.  And  it  has  helped  to  produce 
a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  really  fascinating 
and  decidedly  worth-while  service  of  retail  distribution. 

We  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  best  of 
p)ersonnel.  well-paid,  is  the  only  practical  way  to  reduce 
operating  costs.  An  organization  of  “cheap  pteople  at 
a  cheap  price”  which  seems  to  have  been  the  almost 
universal  aistom  of  merchants,  is  a  direct  cause  of 
high  costs.  To  change  from  the  latter  t>-p)e  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  former,  requires  time  and  much  education 
all  along  the  line. 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Retail  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


This  Unit  Stock  Control  System  Used  in  Fifty  Departments 
Justifies  Itself  by  Big  Savings  in  Mark  Downs 

By  Donald  S.  Gilmore,  Gilmore  Bros.,  Inc.,  Kalniazoo,  Mich. 


A  UNIFORM  stock  record  system  which  controls 
merchandise  by  units  is  now  being  operated  in 
fifty  departments  of  our  store.  The  system  has 
been  operating  in  some  departments  for  about  a  year, 
and  in  others  only  about  eight  months. 

Last  year  our  stock  on  hand  at  retail  averaged  28.6 
percent  less  than  in  1924;  our  purchases  were  5.0  per¬ 
cent  less;  the  mark  down  losses  were  cut  25.8  percent 
in  amount,  and  we  showed  a  slight  increase  in  sales  to¬ 
gether  with  materially  increased  Net  Profits  over  the 
year  before. 

Three  Causes 

Three  things  happened  to  cause  this  improvement. 
First,  a  determination  m  November  of  1924  to  operate 
on  a  faster  turnover  basis.  Second,  a  drastic  house 
cleaning  of  old  merchandise  in  December  of  1924. 
Third,  the  operation  of  the  stock  record  system,  describ¬ 
ed  in  this  article,  during  most  of  1925. 

In  determining  to  ojierate  on  a  faster  turnover,  we 
made  up  our  minds  to  buy  in  smaller  quantities  more 
often,  to  place  fewer  future  orders,  and  to  cut  down 
on  the  amounts  of  those  we  would  place. 

The  most  imp>ortant  thing  of  all,  however,  was  the 
realization  that  the  dollar  control  “Open  to  Buy”  was 
not  enough.  We  needed  some  way  of  knowing  at  all 
times  what  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandise  we  had  on  hand  at 
each  retail  price  for  each 
kind  of  thing,  and  how  it 
was  selling. 

On  the  dollar  control 
“Open  to  Buy”  method  we 
had  the  common  trouble  of 
being  overbought  and  still 
needing  merchandise.  This 
meant  we  had  too  much  of 
one  thing  and  not  enough 
of  another. 

The  stocks  were  unbal¬ 
anced  and  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  within  our  dol¬ 
lar  “Open  to  Buy.” 

Cleaner  Stocks 
We  were  buying  mer¬ 
chandise  to  sell  at  prices  for 
which  there  was  not  a 
strong  demand.  We  had  a 


certain  pride  in  carrying  high  priced  articles,  even 
though,  we  realize  now,  they  didn’t  sell  in  large  enough 
quantity  to  justify  the  stock.  This  always  meant  heavy 
mark  downs. 

Today  we  are  keeping  our  records  so  that  we  know 
exactly  what  priced  merchandise  is  selling  and  how  our 
quantity  on  hand  conforms  with  the  demand.  This 
information  is  put  on  our  desks  regularly  each  week, 
and  we  can  quickly  see  what  the  condition  is  for  any 
kind  of  merchandise  in  any  department,  and  are  able 
to  make  better  buying  decisions. 

Our  price  lines  are  more  definitely  established.  We 
know  what  prices  our  customers  want  to  pay.  We  are 
today  listening  to  what  they  have  for  a  long  time  been 
telling  us  through  their  purchases.  In  reality  customers’ 
purchases  are  a  public  vote  on  what  priced  merchandise 
they  want  us  to  carry. 

System  Explained 

The  stock  record  system  in  our  store  operates  as 
follows : 

Each  department  is  divided  up  into  the  different 
kinds  of  classifications  of  merchandise  carried.  Each 
classification  is  given  a  code  number.  The  number  of 
classifications  in  the  different  departments  varies  from 
six  in  the  dress  department  to  fifty  in  the  bovs’  depart- 
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niciit  and  as  many  as  eighty-five  in  the  toy  department. 

'1  liese  code  lists,  as  we  call  them,  are  the  basis  of  the 
entire  system  as  the  code  number  which  distinguishes 
the  merchandise  is  utilized  in  all  sales  transactions ;  on 
the  receiving  records,  on  mark  down  reports,  and  on  the 
record  forms  to  keep  track  of  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

We  believe,  that  in  making  up  of  these  code  lists  it  is 
important  to  have  each  classification  very  definite  so 
that  when  they  are  being  used,  the  merchandise  referred 
to  will  l)e  of  one  certain  kind  and  not  all  classes  of  the 
same  kind  of  merchandise.  For  instance,  we  have  di¬ 
vided  “Hoys’  Hats”  into 
several  code  numbers  such 
as  Straw  Hats,  Knit  Caps, 

Regular  Caps  and  Felt 
Hats,  instead  or  just  “Boys’ 

Hats.” 

The  Code  Method 

Some  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  unit  control  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  such  a  system  is 
to  keep  track  of  sizes,  col¬ 
ors,  style  numbers,  and  re¬ 
sources.  W’^e  agree  that  such 
a  record  w'ould  be  an  ideal 
situation,  but  after  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  system  in 
this  detail  we  found  that 'it 
was  very  hard  to  keep  the 
records  accurate,  and  that 
the  mechandise  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  was  divided  up  into 
so  many  groups  of  small 
investment  that  all  of  the 
information  was  not  pro- 
l)erly  utilized  and  absorbed. 

We  reasoned  that  years 
ago  when  the  store  was 
started  there  were  no  de¬ 
partments  at  all  but  simply 
one  total  of  sales  and  stock 
for  the  entire  store.  Then, 
as  we  progressed,  the  store 
was  divided  into  twenty  or  twenty-five  departments  and 
then  not  many  years  ago  divided  finer,  as  more  depart¬ 
ments  were  added,  until  now  we  have  sixty-two  de¬ 
partments  ;  and  at  present  with  the  installation  of  the 
unit  control  system,  it  is  divided  into  1302  codes.  Each 
code  is  split  up  into  the  different  retail  prices  and  at  each 
retail  price  we  have  a  record  of  what  is  happening 
in  quantity  in  regard  to  sales,  purchases,  and  stock. 

In  our  store,  as  this  method  narrows  the  investment 
down  to  very  small  amounts,  we  feel  that  we  have  gone 
far  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  of  merchandising 
in  a  store  of  our  size  which  does  an  annual  volume  of 
between  one  and  one  half  and  two  million. 

Inventory  Records 

.-\fter  the  code  lists  are  made  up  for  a  department,  all 
of  each  kind  of  merchandise  in  a  department  is  marked 
with  its  proper  code  number  on  the  price  ticket.  Then 


an  inventory  is  taken  by  code  number  and  retail  price. 
This  inventory  is  entered  on  the  j^erpetual  inventory 
record  (Form  “A”)  using  one  sheet  for  each  retail 
price  for  each  code. 

Merchandise  received  is  listed  by  code  number  on  a 
receiving  record  (Form  “B”)  by  receiving  clerk  who 
ascertains  the  proper  code  number  by  referring  to  a 
copy  of  the  code  list  which  he  keeps  in  the  receiving 
room.  This  receiving  record  is  made  in  duplicate. 
Buyers  put  the  retail  prices  on  the  receiving  records 
at  the  same  time  they  retail  their  invoices. 

The  original  copy  of  the  receiving  record  is  sent 


to  the  stock  record  office  where  a  bookkeeper  enters 
the  quantity  received  on  the  perpetual  inventory  record. 
The  duplicate  receiving  record  goes  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  marking  room  and  indicates  to  the  clerks 
there  what  code  number  and  retail  price  to  put  on 
the  price  ticket. 

When  merchandise  is  sold,  the  sales  person  puts  the 
code  number  and  retail  price  for  each  article  on  the 
sales  ticket. 

Daily  Routine 

In  our  store  we  use  National  Cash  Registers  and 
Charge  Authorization  phones.  The  original  charge 
tickets  are  put  in  the  phone  drawer.  As  we  use  no 
sales  book  for  cash  transactions,  a  perforated  stub  of 
the  cash  register  receipt  is  torn  off  after  each  sale 
and  on  this  stub  the  salesperson  enters  the  code  number 
and  retail  price  for  each  article  sold.  These  stubs 
are  dropped  in  a  l)ox  near  the  cash  register  by  the  sales- 
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person.  A  clerk  from  the  stock  record  office  makes  sev¬ 
eral  collections  a  day  in  each  department  and  picks  up 
the  charge  sale  tickets  and  the  cash  register  stubs. 

The  bookkeeper  in  the  stock  record  office  then  enters 
the  sales  information  in  quantity  by  code  and  retail 
price  on  the  perpetual  inventory  record  during  the 
same  day  that  sales  are  made.  The  bookkeepers  stay 
at  work  after  the  closing  hour  and  finish  the  sales  post¬ 
ing  for  that  day.  We  have  six  bookkeepers  in  the  stock 
record  office  and  their  work  is  generally  all  finished 
before  6 :30  the  same  night.  To  make  up  for  the  extra 
hour’s  work  at  night,  they  come  later  in  the  morning. 

Returns  Listed 

All  merchandise  returned  by  customers  goes  through 
a  central  credit  desk  and  is  there  listed  by  code  number 
on  a  separate  return  report  which  each  day  is  sent  to 
the  stock  record  office  to  be  posted  on  the  perpetual  in¬ 
ventory  record.  If  the  price  ticket  which  shows  the  code 
number  is  not  on  the  merchandise  when  returned  by 
the  customer,  the  clerk  at  the  return  desk  finds  out  the 
code  number  from  the  buyer  of  the  department  at  the 
time  the  buyer  approves  the  return. 

Merchandise  returned  to  the  maunfacturer  for  credit 
is  listed  on  a  return  record  by  the  buyer  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  receiving  record  is  filled  out. 
One  copy  of  this  return  record  goes  to  the  stock 
record  office  where  the  quantity  returned  is  entered 
on  the  perpetual  inventory  record.  The  other  copy  is 
left  with  the  merchandise  to  be  returned,  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  room. 

All  mark  downs  taken  by  the  buyers  are  listed  on 
their  mark  down  sheets  showing  the  code  number  for 
each  article.  After  the  mark  downs  are  approved  by  the 
merchandise  manager,  they  are  sent  to  the  stock  record 
office  where  the  bookkeejier  enters  them  on  the  perpet¬ 
ual  inventory  cards. 

The  Perpetual  Inventory  Card 
The  Perpetual  Inventory  cards  are  filed  in  a  loose 
leaf  ring  binder  and  arranged  overlapping  each  other 
so  that  the  heading  on  each  card  is  visible. 

The  cards  are  arranged  in  the  binder  in  numerical 
order  of  code  numbers.  Each  card  represents  one 
I)rice  for  one  code  and  is  arranged  in  order  of  price 
under  each  code. 

This  arrangement  makes  it  very  easy  for  the  book¬ 
keeper  to  locate  any  card  very  quickly. 

^ch  card  is  designed  to  take  care  of  five  weeks 
history  on  each  side.  Each  week  six  lines  on  the  card 
are  used  up. 

The  lines  for  each  week  are  headed  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  card  as  follows: — Received,  Returned,  To¬ 
tal,  Sold,  Credited,  and  Inventory.  At  the  left  of  the 
column  headed  Total  Quantity,  there  are  twelve  small 
spaces  on  each  line.  These  spaces  are  used  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  various  transactions  as  they  occur  during  the 
week. 

Each  sale  is  tallied  by  a  pencil  mark  on  the  sold  line. 
Every  fifth  sale  is  entered  by  a  diagonal  stroke  to 
make  a  group  of  five  for  convenience  in  adding.  When 
the  sales  that  are  being  posted  at  any  one  time  are 
more  than  ten,  the  pencil  stroke  method  is  not  used  as 
it  would  take  up  too  much  space  on  the  line,  so  instead 
the  entry  is  made  in  figures.  The  Sales  are  entered 


from  the  right  hand  side  of  the  card  to  the  left. 

The  Quantity  Received  as  shown  by  the  Receiving 
Record  is  entered  on  the  Received  line  together  with 
the  Receiving  Record  number  for  reference. 

Shows  Every  Detail 

Returns  to  manufacturers  are  entered  on  the  returned 
line  in  red  ink  and  the  Return  Slip  number  is  also 
shown. 

Merchandise  returned  by  customers  is  entered  on  the 
Credited  line  in  red  ink. 

Mark  downs,  being  a  transfer  of  merchandise  from 
one  price  to  another,  are  deducted  from  the  card  at  the 
original  price,  and  added  to  the  card  of  the  lower  price. 

When  mark  downs  are  deducted  from  the  card  at  the 
original  price,  they  are  entered  on  the  Returned  line, 
as  they  decrease  the  stock  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
Return  to  a  manufacturer. 

Mark  Downs  are  entered  in  green  ink  to  distinguish 
them  from  Returns,  and  'the  mark  down  number  is 
shown  for  reference. 

The  new  price  that  the  merchandise  was  reduced 
to  is  shown  at  the  left  of  the  card  in  the  column 
headed  Mark  Down  and  the  Mark  Down  Sheet  number 
is  repeated  so  that  if  more  than  one  mark  down  occurs 
in  the  same  week  each  can  be  traced  if  desired. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  mark  downs  on  the  re¬ 
turn  line  are  added  in  with  the  Returns  and  one  total 
is  entered  in  the  Total  Quantity  Column. 

When  mark  downs  are  added  to  the  card  of  the  lower 
price,  they  are  entered  on  the  Received  line,  as  they 
increase  the  stock  in  the  same  manner  as  merchandise 
received.  These  mark  downs  are  also  entered  in  green 
ink,  and  are  added  in  with  merchandise  received.  The 
price  that  the  merchandise  was  marked  down  from  is 
shown  in  the  same  manner  as  just  described  for  mark 
downs  entered  on  the  Returned  line. 

Weekly  Inventory 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  entries  are  added  across 
each  line  and  the  totals  entered  in  the  column  headed 
Total  Quantity. 

The  new  Inventory  for  the  end  of  the  week  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  adding  and  subtracting  the  Total  Quantities 
on  each  line  in  the  following  manner: — 


Starting  Inventory  .  432 

Plus  Received  .  72 

504 

Minus  Returned  .  0 

504 

Sold  .  46 

Credited  .  3 

43 

Ending  Inventory  .  461 


The  following  week  the  Ending  Inventory  is  used 
as  the  starting  Inventory  and  the  same  process  of  add¬ 
ing  the  quantity  Received  and  subtracting  the  Quan¬ 
tity  Sold  is  repeated  to  arrive  at  the  next  Inventory. 

The  Recap  Sheet 

After  the  bookkeepers  have  totaled  their  entries 
for  the  week  and  have  arrived  at  the  total  quantity  sold 
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One  Hundred  Twenty- 
Two  Latest  Type  National 
Cash  Registers 

were  recently  ordered 
by  these  three  stores: 

Marshall -Field  Co. 

L.  S.  Plaut  Co. 

Carson,  Pirie- Scott 

In  each  case  these  new  machines  which  are  of  the  very 
latest  type  will  replace  registers  of  an  earlier  model. 
The  advantages  of  lower  operating  costs  and  faster 
service  which  are  secured  with  all  National  Cash 
Registers  are  available  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before  in  these  new  models. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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and  the  quantity  on  hand,  the  cards  are  turned  over  to  ment,  circles  the  quantities  of  inventory  and  sales  for 

the  machine  operator  who  brings  forward  these  totals  each  retail  price  for  each  code  with  either  a  red  or 

on  the  “Recap  Sheet”  (Form  “C”).  Each  “Recap  a  blue  pencil.  If  the  merchandise  is  selling  at  a  rate 

Sheet”  is  typed  on  a  Burroughs  Moon  Hopkins  Ma-  slower  than  the  planned  turnover,  it  is  circled  in  red, 

chine.  and  if  selling  according  to  the  desired  rate  or  better 

The  Recap  sheets  are  arranged  with  the  retail  prices  it  is  circled  in  blue, 
across  the  top  and  the  code  numbers  down  the  side.  The  If  the  planned  turnover  in  a  certain  department  is  six 
quantities  are  typed  in  for  one  code  at  a  time.  The  first  times  a  year,  it  is,  for  convenience,  translated  into  the 


Form  C — Recap  Sheet 


figure  in  black  type  indicates  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  week  and  the  second  figure  just  below  it  in 
red  on  the  same  line  indicates  the  quantity  sold  for 
the  week.  As  these  figures  are  typed  in  under  their 
respective  headings  for  each  retail  price,  the  machine 
automatically  multiplies  the  quantity  times  the  retail 
price  both  for  the  inventory  and  the  sales  and  carries 
in  the  machine  in  dollars  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
until  the  last  retail  price  for  each  code  is  entered.  Then 
by  moving  the  machine  over  so  that  the  printing  table 
of  the  machine  is  in  the  right  hand  margin  of  the  sheet 
and  by  pressing  a  button  on  the  machine,  the  total  value 
'  in  dollars  of  the  stock  on  hand  for  each  code  will  be 
printed  in  black  figures  and  by  pressing  another  button 
on  the  machine  the  total  sales  for  each  code  will  be 
printed  in  red  figures.  The  total  stock  for  each  code  is 
then  added  up  to  arrive  at  the  total  value  of  the  stock  on 
hand  for  the  entire  department  and  likewise  the  total 
sales  for  each  code  are  added  up  in  amount  to  arrive 
at  the  total  sales  in  the  department. 

The  “Recap  Sheet”  is  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
for  the  buyer  and  the  other  for  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager.  The  merchandise  manager’s  copy  is  held  in  the 
stock  record  office  to  be  entered  on  a  summary  card 
and  the  duplicate  before  being  distributed  to  the  buyer 
is  immediately  sent  to  the  merchandise  manager  for 
remarks  and  instructions.  The  merchandise  manager, 
working  on  a  planned  turnover  rate  for  each  depart- 


number  of  weeks  required  to  turn  the  stock  once. 
This  is  done  by  dividing  52  weeks  by  6.  We  call  the 
result  8.  This  is  noted  on  the  bottom  of  each  recap 
sheet  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  We  then  know  that  theoretically 
there  should  never  be  merchandise  in  stock  at  any 
jirice  in  quantity  in  excess  of  eight  times  one  week’s 
sales.  This  method  makes  it  very  easy  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  red 
or  blue  pencil  is  to  be  used  in  circling  the  items. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  always  refuse  to  sign  orders 
for  items  that  have  been  circled  in  red  for  there  are 
often  cases  where  conditions  warrant  buying  more. 
This  circling  of  the  recap  sheets  in  red  or  blue  pencil 
is  very  beneficial  as  the  buyers  do  not  like  to  see  a 
lot  of  red  circles  or  “Danger  marks”  on  their  sheets 
and  they  do  make  an  effort  to  have  as  many  blue 
circles  as  possible  w’hich  means  their  stocks  must  turn 
over  rapidly.  This  same  principle  is  used  in  circling 
the  dollar  investment  and  dollar  sales  for  the  total 
of  each  code,  and  also  for  the  total  amount  of  stock 
and  sales  for  the  department  as  a  whole. 

The  “Recap  Sheets”  are  issued  once  a  week  for 
each  department,  but  the  week  does  not  end  on  the  same 
day  for  all  departments.  Some  departments  have  their 
w'eek  ending  on  Monday,  some  Tuesday,  and  so  on  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  In  this  manner  the  w'ork  runs 
more  smoothly  in  the  stock  record  office  and  the  recap 
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slieets  are  on  the  merchandise  managers’  desks  within 
twenty  four  hours  after  the  day  the  week  ends  in  every 
dey)artment. 

In  the  Ready-to-Wear  departments  the  week  ends  on 
Saturday  night,  and  the  recap  sheets  are  completed 
l)y  ten-thirty  Monday  morning. 

I'he  Ready-to-wear  departments  are  the  only  ones 
in  which  we  keep  in  addition  to  the  standard  stock 
record  system,  any  information  in  regard  to  sizes,  style 
numbers  and  resources.  We  use  a  bound  book  with 
pages  and  lines  numbered,  enter  each  garment  on  a 
separate  line,  and  check  it  off  when  sold.  This  book 
is  used  to  determine  which  manufacturer’s  garments 
sell  the  best,  and  is  also  used  for  reordering  good  sel¬ 
ling  style  numbers. 

The  Summary  Sheet 

As  the  recap  sheets  only  tell  us  the  story  for  one 
week,  we  have  found  it  advisiable  to  keep  track  of  each 
code  separately  for  twenty  six  weeks  on  one  sheet. 
This  we  call  the  Summary  Sheet,  which  is  made  to 
fit  the  same  binder  as  (Form  “A”.)  It  has  all  of  the 
prices  for  one  code  across  the  top  and  one  line  is  used 
each  week.  Under  each  retail  price  are  two  columns. 
One  headed  “I”  for  inventory  where  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  week  is  entered, 
and  the  other  headed  “S”  for  the  sales  for  the  week. 

The  summary  sheets  are  used  in  determining  how 
many  of  any  particular  item  have  been  sold  over  a  long 
period,  and  also  to  show  up  more  forcibly  merchandise 
that  has  not  sold  at  all  for  several  weeks.  After  these 
sheets  all  contain  a  full  year’s  history,  they  will  be  even 
more  valuable  to  us  in  planning  our  future  business. 

In  the  stock  record  office,  which  is  centralized,  we 
employ  6  bookkeepers,  2  machine  operators,  2  summary 
girls,  a  trouble  chaser,  and  a  manager.  The  expense 
of  maintaining  this  office  will  he  something  in  excess 
of  $11,000  a  year  and  we  believe  the  money  is  well 
spent  for  the  results  of  merchandising  from  the  facts 
rather  than  guesswork  have  been  well  worth  while  with 
us. 

This  system  is  not  original  with  us  as  we  saw  the 
main  points  of  it  in  successful  operation  in  one  store 
in  Lynn,  Mass,  and  in  another  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Sheldon  B.  Hickox 
who  was  with  us  during  the  main  part  of  the  installation. 
In  adapting  it  to  our  use  we  have  simplified  some 
points,  and  added  others. 


Summer  Fashion  Tour  Being  Arranged 
for  Party  of  Retail  Merchants 

A  summer  Fashion  Tour  to  Paris  is  being  arranged 
to  sail  from  New  York  July  17th  with  the  e.xpectation 
that  a  considerable  number  of  merchants  and  buyers  will 
join  the  party.  The  first  tour  of  this  kind  was  organ¬ 
ized  during  the  late  winter  and  sailed  April  10th. 

Among  the  details  of  the  tour  are  personally  con¬ 
ducted  visits  to  the  leading  fashion  houses,  department 
stores  and  small  shops.  The  cost  of  the  tour  is  moder¬ 
ate.  For  complete  details,  communicate  with  the  Clara 
Laughlin  Travel  Services,  410  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  or  18  East  53rd  St.,  New  York. 


“Quick  buying,  one-minute  buying  is  what  the 
public  now  demands.  Buyers  are  no  longer 
willing  to  waste  time  in  buying.  And  by  the 
same  token,  retailers  are  no  longer  willing  to 
waste  time  in  selling.” 

These  facts,  according  to  Colby  M.  Chester, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Postum  Cereal  Company, 
in  a  statement  to  Collier’s,  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  changes  which  mark  present-day 
merchandising. 

Welch-Wilmarth  Provides 
“One  Minute  Selling'' 

To  save  time,  to  display  merchandise,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  “averafie  sale,”  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  desire  and 
hospitality — these  are  the  tenets  of  Welch-Wilmarth’s  entire 
idea  of  store  planninjl.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  public  de¬ 
mands  "one-minute  buyinjf”  is  practically  to  say  that  the 
public  demands  stores  planned  accordinjl  to  Welch-Wilmarth 
practice  which  provides  "one-minute  selling." 

For  Welch-Wilmarth  plans  to  save  the  buyer’s  and  the  seller's 
time  by  making  "index  finger  buying"  possible.  The  cus 
tomer  need  only  point  to  an  article,  mention  a  size,  pay  or 
charge  the  amount,  and  the  sale  is  completed. 

Let  us  make  an  individual  survey  of  your  store  without  ob¬ 
ligation.  Our  recommendations  have  been  responsible  for 
thousands  of  successful  stores.  Use  the  coupon  below. 

Wblch  AVilmarth  G>jrp!i 

GRAND  RAPIDS  -  MICHIGAN 

Representatives  in  all  principal  cities 

London  Reprctentativei: 

COURTNEY  POPE  &  CO.,  Ltd..  Tottenham,  London.  N.  15.  Entlaod 


Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 
Grand  Rapida,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  have  your  representative  make  planning 
suggestions  for  my  store,  without  obligation. 

Name _ ................ _ _ 

Firm  ........................... _ .... 

Street _ — - 

City _ _ _ State. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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A  Good  System  for  Carpet  Work  Room  Operation 

A  Simple  Method  Which  Insures  the  Complete  Coordination 
Which  Is  Necessary  to  Performing  Service  Satisfactorily 

By  J.  J.  Doran,  James  J.  Doran  Company,  New  York 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  organization  and  operation 
of  a  Carpet  and  Rug  Manufacturing  Department 
in  a  department  store,  the  following  facts  should 
be  analyzed: 

1.  Does  the  store  do  a  combination  of  contract  and 
retail  business. 

2.  What  is  the  ratio  of  carpet  and  mg  sales  to  total 
departmental  sales. 

3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  domestic  mg  sales  to  orien¬ 
tal  rug  sales. 

A  careful  study  of  the  above  features,  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  work  room  should  be  operated  in 
the  store  building  or  transferred  to  a  warehouse  loft 
space.  These  facts  will  also  have  a  decided  influence 
in  the  selection  of  the  particular  loft  space. 

If  the  store  does  a  very  large  contract  business,  the 
manufacturing  activities  are  more  economically  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  warehouse  than  in  the  store  proper.  This  is 
obviously  due  to  the  large  space  required,  the  freedom 
from  congestion  in  the  receiving  and  shipping  of  the 
merchandise  in  the  receiving  department,  freight  ele¬ 
vators  and  interference  with  the  carpet  selling  depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  elimination  of  the  necessity  of  having 
manufacturing  employees  conform  to  store  routine 
customs,  or  vice  versa. 

Picking  a  Location 

The  space  selected  for  the  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ment,  must  be  chosen  with  the  thought  of  coordinating 
the  storage  requirements  with  the  cutting,  sewing  and 
stretching  requirements.  The  pressure  per  square  foot 


Form  1 — Production  Order  in  Quadruplicate. 
Special  Instructions  for  Disposition 
Printed  on  Each  Copy 


which  the  floor  can  withstand,  the  space  free  and  clear 
between  columns  and  the  length  of  the  space  which 
is  free  and  clear  are  very  important  factors.  A  sewing 
machine  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  adjacent  to 
the  stretching  room,  requires  a  loft  at  least  as  long  as 


the  machine;  the  stretching  space  must  have  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  feet  clear  space  in  the  width  between 
pillars.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  get  such  space.  The 
storage  room  ought  to  be  adjacent  to  the  sewing  and 
stretching  room  in  order  to  eliminate  unnecessary  hand¬ 


ling  of  the  merchandise,  but  the  space  can  be  separated 
by  a  wall,  provided  there  is  an  exit  space. 

Another  necessary  feature  in  the  stretching  room  is 
a  wood  floor.  It  is  preferable  to  have  a  chestnut,  ash 
or  hickory  wood  in  this  floor,  chestnut  or  ash  being  less 
expensive  to  install.  The  constant  pinning  of  the  carpets 
to  the  floor  separates  the  fibre  and  makes  it  soft.  Per¬ 
iodic  soaking  with  water  will  help  keep  the  smooth 
surface. 

Oriental  Rug  Space 

Stores  doing  -  a  large  business  in  oriental  rugs  will 
probably  require  warehouse  space,  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  carrying  large  stocks  due  to  the  method  of  pur¬ 
chasing  this  class  of  merchandise.  If  possible,  space 
should  be  provided  for  the  repairing  and  stretching  of 
these  rugs  on  the  store  premises.  This  will  save  hand¬ 
ling  and  carting  and  very  often  permit  the  utilization 
of  Selling  department  rug  porters  to  assist  in  the  work. 

If  a  store  does  not  have  large  operations  in  carpets, 
it  will  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  provide  a  small 
space  in  the  store  building  to  take  care  of  the  sewing  and 
stretching.  This  space,  however,  should  be  near  the 
freight  elevators  in  order  to  prevent  transporting  of  the 
iperchandise  over  the  selling  floors,  both  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  and  shipping  activities. 

The  system  required  for  a  large  contract  business 
is  as  follows: 

The  System  Outlined 

The  Selling  department  should  issue  a  production 
order  for  each  job.  These  orders  should  be  issued  in 
quadruplicate;  the  original  to  be  used  as  “Cutting 
Order”  for  the  Storage  Room ;  the  duplicate  as  a  “Work 
Check”  to  accompany  the  carpet  through  its  various 
phases  of  manufacture;  the  triplicate  as  a  “Shipping 
Ticket”  and  the  quadruplicate  as  an  order  to  the 
“Layers.”  (Form  No.  1  indicates  a  suitable  layout  for 
such  a  production  order.) 
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How  The  D.  M.  Read  Company 
Anticipated  Every  Buying  Need 


Main  Floor  of  the  D.  M.  Rea 
Store  Showing  Part  of  the  Instal- 
latton  of  JVhittng  CeUsttalite 
Fixtures. 


Inside  the  new  D.  M.  Read  Company  store,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  “convenience”  has  been  developed  to  tlie 
highest  degree.  Those  “hurry  up”  purchases  are  all  on 
the  main  floor — the  men’s  shop  is  placed  near  the  doors 
— especially  advertised  merchandise  is  sold 
from  large  bargain  squares  at  either  end  of 
the  floor — elevators  are  large,  conveniently 
placed  and  swift. 

The  more  leisurely  bought  articles  are 
placed  on  upper  floors  located  according  to 
the  time  buyers  like  to  spend  on  different 
types  of  merchandise — until  we  come  to 
the  most  leisurely  bought  article  of  all  on 
the  fifth  and  top  floor — good  dining — in  the 
X’enetian  Tea  Room. 


(Jne  other  way  they  made  buying  easy  was  to  equip 
the  store  througliout  with  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures 
which  shed  a  snow-white  light  like  daylight,  flfKMling 
farthest  corners — preventing  eyestrain  with  the  resultant 
“tired  feeling”  by  means  of  three  scientific  layers  of  glass. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  t(M).  that  the  hand- 
wrought  fixtures  in  the  Venetian  Tea  Room 
illustrated  below,  were  especially  designed 
by  Whiting. 

Let  Whiting  Celestialite  help  make  buying 
in  your  store  more  convenient. 

“Pnt  Your  Lighting  Up  to  Whiting” 

Special  Designs  of  Whiting  Celestialite 
Fixtures  are  covered  by  Patents  or 
Patents  Pending.  Celestialite  Glass  is 
manufaetured  under  Glcason-Tiebout 
-  Glass  Company’s  Patents. 


S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 
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This  production  order,  before  it  is  forwarded  to  the 
Manufacturing  Department,  should  be  stamped  by  the 
Cashier  or  the  Credit  Department.  All  C.  O.  D.’s  should 
bear  the  signature  of  the  buyer.  These  precautions  are 
important,  as  carpet  should  not  be  cut  unless  the  order 
has  been  paid  for  or  the  credit  department  has  approved 
the  account.  The  buyer  or  manager  of  the  department 
should  be  the  only  one  with  authority  to  use  discretion 
on  C.  O.  D.’s. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  “Work  Check”  should  be 
printed  the  various  activities  of  manufacture,  with  par¬ 
alleling  columns  for  the  date  and  time  received  and  the 
date  and  time  finished.  (See  Form  2.) 

When  the  four  parts  of  the  production  order  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  manufacturing  department,  the  “Shipping 
Ticket”  and  “Layers’  Order”  are  removed  and  filed  by 
promised  date  of  delivery.  The  “Cutting  Order”  and 
“Work  Check”  are  forwarded  to  the  Storage  Room 
Clerk. 

Inspection  Necessary 

After  the  carpet  has  been  cut,  the  “Cutting  Order” 
is  filed  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the  customer  and 
a  record  is  made  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  “Work 
Check”  as  to  time  and  date  finished.  The  carpet,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  “Work  Check”  is  forwarded  to  the 
sewing  division.  If  there  are  several  different  patterns 
to  be  cut,  each  pattern  should  have  an  identification  tag 
attached.  After  each  step  of  manufacture,  proper  in¬ 
spection  should  be  made  to  see  that  all  requirements 
have  been  met. 

The  Sewing,  Stretching  and  Rolling  divisions  note 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  “Work  Check”  the  date 
and  time  received  and  the  date  and  time  finished,  so 
there  is  a  complete  schedule  of  operation  on  this  Check 
when  the  order  is  finally  ready  for  shipping.  At  this 
point  the  “Work  Check”  is  used  to  draw  from  the 
files  the  “Shipping  Check”  and  the  “Layers’  Order.” 
The  “Work  Check”  should  then  be  filed  by  production 
order  number.  The  “Shipping  Check”  accompanies  the 
merchandise  to  the  shipping  platform  where  it  is  used 
to  list  the  information  on  delivery  sheets  or  on 
store  transfer  sheets  if  the  merchandise  is  sent  to  some 
other  station  for  delivery.  The  “Shipping  Check”  is 
then  used  to  prepare  a  notice  to  the  customer  advising 
time  of  delivery  to  insure  someone  being  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  premises,  to  receive  the  goods.  The  “Layers’ 
Order”  is  turned  over  to  whomever  schedules  this  work, 
so  there  is  the  least  possible  interim  between  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  carpets  and  the  arrival  of  the  “Layers.” 

A  copy  of  the  delivery  sheets  should  be  sent  to  the 
selling  department  and  be  on  hand  when  the  store  opens 
for  business,  so  the  department  may  intelligently  handle 
inquiries  concerning  deliveries. 

If  the  shipping  department  merely  relays  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  store  to  be  included  in  the  regular  deliv¬ 
ery  department  routine,  it  is  suggested  that  Roll-Off 
Body  Cars  be  used,  as  the  bodies  can  be  loaded  as  fast 
as  the  finished  orders  are  received  in  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment. 

If  the  shipping  department  has  its  own  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  carpets,  it  is  suggested  that  the  loading  be 
done  at  night.  This  will  prove  of  ■^alue  in  promptly 
dispatching  the  delivery  vehicles  the  following  morning 


and  also  in  predetermining  causes  of  non-del iver\’. 
Very  often  the  shipping  department  is  able  to  detect 
incomplete  orders,  damaged  goods  or  other  errors.  If 
this  discovery  is  made  on  the  day  of  promised  delivery’, 
it  means  that  the  delivery  men  are  delayed  until  some 
adjustment  is  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “Layers” 
have  been  dispatched  the  night  before  and  will  make 
an  unnecessary  call  because  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
non-delivery. 

The  “Shipping  Check”  should  go  out  with  the  driver 
and  be  signed  by  the  customer  and  returned  to  the 
selling  department  files.  The  delivery  sheets  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  according  to  the  general  store  routine. 

Notice  of  Delivery 

A  very  essential  part  of  this  system  is  the  advance 
notice  schedule  to  be  filled  out  by  the  work  room  man¬ 
ager  for  the  information  of  the  delivery  superintendent. 
(Form  No.  3.)  This  plan  is  particularly  helpful  in 
cases  of  long  distance  hauls  or  special  deliveries.  If  the 
delivery  superintendent  knows  of  the  requirements  of 
the  carpet  department  in  advance,  he  can  usually  rear¬ 
range  routes  to  meet  peak  loads.  This  same  rule  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  buyer  or  traffic  manager  in  reference  to 
carting  incoming  merchandise  if  such  carting  is  done 
by  the  delivery  department. 

The  work  room  manager  should  go  over  the  file  of 
promised  deliveries  at  least  one  day  before  the  date  of 
promised  delivery  to  determine  what  jobs  if  any,  will 


CiRPET  UASUFACTURISO  DEPART  'iEST. 
HO-ICR  TO  DELIYERT  S'.'PEPiyTEKDEHT! 

DATE _ 

at  the  close  of  business  TOEAT,  we  have  the  FOLLOWIHG  VCLUME  OF 
ORDERS  PROMISED  FOR  DELIVERY  OH _ _ 


ROUTE 

so,  or  PIECES 

ROUTE 

HO,  or  PIECES 

ROUTE 

Ko.or  PIECES 

This  fora  autt  bo  in  tho  band*  of  tho  Delivery  Superintendent 
TWO  DATS  befora  date  of  pTomised  delivery. 


Form  3 — Advance  Notice  Schedule 

not  go  out  on  time.  In  all  cases  of  broken  promises  the 
customer  should  be  advised  and  a  new  date  of  delivery 
given. 

The  one  thought  to  keep  in  mind  in  designing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  kind,  is  the  establishing  of  complete  coordin¬ 
ation  between  the  selling  department,  manufacturing 
department,  delivery  department  and  laying  department. 

'  ^  .  ^ 

Watch  The  Bulletin 

Each  month  "The  Controllers’  Forum"  contains 
valuable  material  on  store  systems.  Read  these  articles 
and  apply  them  in  ydur  store. 
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Rezlngton  Typewriter  Coapany, 
354  Cedar  Street, 

8t.  Paul,  Mianaaota. 


Oaatleaao:  | 

On  October  1,  1913,  after  having  aade  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  icveatlgatton  of  the  varloua  bookkeeping  rsachtnea  on 
the  sarjcet,  we  inatalled  one  of  your  Reroington  Twin-Cylinder 
Bookkeeping  kachlnea  and  tranaferred  a  part  of  our  bookkeep-  i 
lag  work.  The  reaulte  exceeded  our  expectatlona  and  proved 
80  entirely  aatlafactory  toot  «e  later  increaaad  our  equip¬ 
ment  and  are  now  dolnj  all  of  our  billing  and  poating  on 
theoe  eachlnea.  1 

By  the  uae  of  the  Twin-Cylinder  model  we  are  able 
to  write  our  atateaent  and  poet  the  ledger  at  one  oneratlon 
and  eeoure  original  ribbon  lapreaelona  on  both,  thue  ellaln- 
ating  carbon  copy  ledgera,  which  in  our  opinion  are  very  un- 
aatlefaetory.  The  perfect  adaptability  of  thie  eacuine 
cakea  it  possible  for  us  to  do  our  work  in  the  way  wnich  beat 


Unequaled 
in  every 

Operating 

Feature/'' 


'^says  one  of 
theNorthteests 

Hetail 

Florists 


OLM  &  OLSON  of  St.  Paul, 


a  portion  of  whose  beautiful  store 
■1  is  shown  above,  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  Remington 
Bookkeeping  Machines,  after  more  than  five  years’  experience  with 
them.  The  letter  tells  its  own  story. 

Remington  Bookkeeping  Machines  are  complete  in  their  application 
to  the  exact  requirements  of  any  line  of  business.  Phone  or  write  our 
nearest  office  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work.  No  obligation. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 
374  Broadway  ‘Branchts  Evtrywhere  New  York 


tJ\toJel  23  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine 
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them  and  obtains  his  receipt  when  they  are  returned. 
Fibre  containers  are  generally  entered  up  on  the  driv¬ 
er’s  C.  O.  D.  sheets  and  must  be  checked"  off  when  the 
truck  returns  at  night  or  otherwise  charged  against 
the  driver.  Some  concerns  make  an  allowance  to  the 
driver  of  2  cents  for  each  basket  or  fibre  container 
returned. 

Reducing  Breakage  Loss 

Breakage  of  goods  in  transit  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  wastes  in  the  entire  scheme  of  delivery'.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  overcome  because  of 
the  inability  to  properly  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
breakage.  If  goods  are  over-packed  to  prevent  break¬ 
age  in  handling  on  the  trucks,  the  packing  e.xpense  im¬ 
mediately  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  goods 
are  under-packed  to  save  packing  expense,  the  break¬ 
age  in  transit  increases.  A  happy  medium  must  be 
sought  between  these  two  conditions. 

Concealed  damage  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  for 
which  to  place  responsibility.  The  breakage  may  have 
occurred  in  the  department;  during  the  packing  opera¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  delivery  department ;  or  on  the  delivery 
truck.  Continual  direct  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
delivery  superintendent  and  the  handing  out  of  penal¬ 
ties  when  the  breakage  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
driver  or  his  helper  are  the  most  efficient  means  of 
reducing  this  breakage  waste. 

Extensive  use  of  modern  labor-saving  tools  has  elim¬ 
inated  much  of  the  waste  which  existed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  department  store  garage  and  repair  shop. 
These  labor-saving  machines  and  tools  cover  a  great 
multiplicity  of  operations  and  new  machines  are  being 
designed  and  perfected  yearly.  Among  the  ecpiipment 
which  should  be  found  in  the  repair  shop  include  ad¬ 
justable  motor  stands;  portable  cranes  with  block  and 
fall  hoisting  mechanism ;  valve  grinding  outfits ;  cutting 
and  welding  gas  outfits ;  wheel  pullers ;  snap-on 
wrenches;  special  wrenches  of  all  descriptions;  easy- 
operating  jacks ;  electric  drills  with  all  sorts  of  different 
attachments ;  emery  wheels ;  bearing  cutters  and  polish¬ 
ers  ;  carbon  grinders  for  removing  carbon  from  valves 
and  spark  plugs  instantly ;  belt  lacers ;  high  speed  arbor 
presses ;  glass  cutters ;  break  lining  tools ;  hack  saw  ma¬ 
chines;  chain-repairing  tools  and  cleaning  tanks  for 
engine  and  chassis  parts.  Every  one  of  these  machines 
when  properly  operated  reduces  the  cost  of  a  similar 
operation  when  performed  by  hand. 

Care  of  Trucks 

Also  included  among  the  essential  equipment  of  the 
department  store  garage  are  a  suitable  drill  press,  a 
small  lathe,  an  air  compressor  for  operating  riveting 
tools,  hammers  and  the  like  for  use  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  approved  types  of  chassis-cleaning  and 
paint-removing  outfits.  The  latter  equipment  employ¬ 
ing  some  form  of  self -neutralized  liquid  impelled  by 
means  of  compressed  air  against  tlje  part  to  be  cleaned 


does  the  cleaning  or  paint  removing  in  less  than  one- 
half  the  time  required  by  hand  with  a  brush  for  all 
parts  and  a  blow  torch  for  the  paint. 

When  the  department  store  fleet  numbers  more  than 
five  vehicles  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  mechani¬ 
cal  repair  work  can  be  done  more  cheaply  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  repair  force  in  its  own  shop  than  by  send¬ 
ing  the  work  to  an  outside  service  station.  As  the  size 
of  the  fleet  increases,  the  saving  effected  through  doing 
the  work  in  the  company  garage  becomes  greater  and 
greater  as  the  amount  of  work  justifies  the  expense  of 
providing  modern  equipment.  Some  of  the  advantages 
of  a  company  doing  its  own  work  include  keeping  the 
vehicle  at  all  times  under  its  own  control  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  delays,  for  when  the  repair  work  is  done  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  company,  it  may  be  scheduled 
to  suit  the  particular  requirements  of  the  business  and 
in  this  way  a  smaller  force  maintained  to  do  the  work. 

Body  Repair  and  Painting 

There  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  is  more  economical  to  do  body  repair  work  and  paint¬ 
ing  in  one’s  own  shop  than  to  send  it  to  an  outside 
concern  specializing  in  the  work.  The  size  of  the  fleet 
has  much  to  do  with  an  intelligent  decision  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  If  the  fleet  is  large  and  operates  in  congested 
territory  where  body  scratches,  dents  and  other  disfig¬ 
urements  are  likely  to  occur  there  will  probably  be 
sufficient  of  this  body  repair  work  as  to  make  it  more 
economical  to  do  in  one’s  own  shop.  This  also  holds 
good  for  certain  repairs. 

Body  painting  is  another  class  of  work  which  is  done 
in  some  cases  in  the  company’s  own  shop  and  in  other 
cases  sent  to  outside  body  painters.  If  climatic  and 
o])erating  conditions  require  that  bodies  be  painted  or 
varnished  at  least  once  every  year,  this  work  can  be 
done  more  economically  in  one’s  own  shop  as  the  size 
of  the  fleet  increases. 

Replacement  Problems 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  common  agreement 
as  to  when  it  is  wasteful  to  repair  old  trucks  in  place 
of  installing  new  equipment.  It  certainly  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  by  mileage  or  the  age  of  the  vehicle  in  years, 
because  neither  one  of  these  takes  into  account  the 
severity  of  the  service  in  which  the  truck  has  been  em¬ 
ployed.  If  trucks  are  allowed  to  run  down  within  their 
first  year  of  operation,  the  cost  of  upkeep  per  mile  in 
succeeding  years  is  liable  to  become  larger  and  larger. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  the  trucks  are  always  kept  in  the 
best  possible  shape  by  making  rep>airs  immediately 
they  become  necessary,  the  upkeep  cost  per  mile  can  be 
constant  for  an  indeterminate  number  of  years.  It  has 
been  found  that  when  the  repair  organization  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  truck  under  its 
charge  and  learns  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  drivers  oper¬ 
ating  them,  the  upkeep  cost  per  mile  in  the  later  years  of 
the  truck  life  may  be  even  less  than  in  its  first  years  of 
operation.  This  is  due  in  some  part  to  the  system  of 
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Walkers  give  the  same  dependable  service  in 
all  sveathers  and  temperatures  the  year  round 


Facts  for  Delirery  Superintendents 

^Walker  Electric  Truck - z  made 

by  one  of  the  oldest  .*ule  and 
leading  truck  comptanies.  When  you 
standardize  on  Walkers  you  are  in¬ 
suring  against  operating  “orphan” 
trucks. 

^Walkers  are  a  highly  profitable 
investment.  As  always  with  a 
quality  truck,  you  find  many  un¬ 
expected  sources  of  profit  and 
saving. 

^Walkers  keep  the  streets  three 
hundred  days  a  year.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  prevent  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  They  practically  do  away 
with  the  need  of  keeping  up  spare 
trucks. 

Walkers  enable  you  to  organize 
your  city  route  delivery  schedule 
and  maintain  it  like  clockwork. 

QWalkers  have  plenty  of  speed  and  mile¬ 
age  for  all  city  route  requirements.  They 
are  unequalled  for  many-stop  city  routes. 
^Walkers  enable  your  drivers  to  dress  and 
function  as  salesmen — a  surprisingly  im¬ 
portant  source  of  increased  profits. 
^Mechanically  the  Walker  Electric  is 
simple,  compact,  durable  and  satisfactory. 
flThe  prestige  of  a  business  is  increased  by 
using  quality  Walkers. 
flThe  list  of  Walker  owners  reads  like  a 
“blue  book”  of  American  business.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  Walker  owners  reorder  regularly. 
^Get  the  experienced  testimony  of  Walker 
users  and  you  also  will  become  a  Walker 
owner — because  Walker  fleets  make  possible 
the  same  economical,  profitable  operation 
outside  the  plant  that  every  business  is 
seeking  to  attain  among  its  inside  or¬ 
ganization. 


WKy  Tie  Up  Money  in 
Substitute  Trucks? 

You  can  count  every  Walker 
Electric  in  your  fleet  as  a‘‘regular.” 
Records  of  many  fleets  and  many 
seasons  show  that  even  the  oldest 
Walkers  are  on  the  job  every 
day.  They  require  practically  no 
lay-off  except  for  painting.  An 
immensely  important  saving. 

Walker  Electrics  will  show 
you  many  unexpected  op- 
portunities  to  increase  your 
profits  on  city  route  deliv¬ 
eries.  Let  us  refer  you  to 
other  users  in  your  own 
line — the  acid  test ! 

WALKER 

VEHICLE  COMPANY 

Leading  Manufaemrer  of  Electric  Street  Truck* 

CHICAGO 


WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

rm  W  I  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITY  ROUTES  SSSSSSSSSS 


Siiy  you  sozc  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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maintenance  employed  and  the  close,  executive  super¬ 
vision  provided.  The  records  of  the  New  York  City 
concern  contributing  to  this  report  show  that  in  the 
case  of  a  fleet  of  eighty-eight  and  2-ton  gas  trucks, 
the  average  upkeep  cost  per  mile  in  the  fifth  year  of 
operation  was  less  than  in  any  one  preceding  year  of 
service  and  less  than  the  average  cost  of  upkeep  over 
the  5-year  period. 

Practically  every  department  store  truck  mantenance 
superintendent  agrees  that  his  truck  should  be  inspected 
regularly  although  they  differ  as  to  the  policy  on  which 
the  repairs  shown  necessary  by  the  inspection  are  to  be 
made.  Department  store  trucks  are  repaired  under  one 
of  three  general  plans  which  include — 

1.  Constant-inspection  system. 

2.  Periodic  overhaul  system. 

3.  The  unit-repair  system. 

By  the  constant-inspection  system,  each  part  is  worn 
to  the  limit  of  its  safety  and  usefulness.  By  reason  of 
this  fact,  this  method  is  less  expensive  in  the  repair 
costs  than  either  of  the  two  other  systems.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  disadvantage  of  the  constant-inspection  system  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  truck  spends  more  time  in  the 
shop  than  by  either  of  the  other  two  methods  and  it  is 
thus  necessary  to  have  a  larger  surplus  of  vehicles  in 
order  to  permit  the  repair  work  to  be  done  and  still 
take  care  of  the  deliveries.  While  in  some  industries 
this  might  present  an  insurmountable  difficulty  it  does 
not  do  so  in  the  department  store  industry  where  de¬ 
liveries  fluctuate  so  violently  as  during  the  Christmas 
peak  season  and  when  a  large  number  of  excess  vehicles 
must  be  employed.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  constant-in¬ 
spection  system  is  gaining  in  popularity  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  industry. 

Fleet  standardization  eliminates  much  waste  which 
exists  in  a  mixed  fleet  of  many  different  makes,  types 
and  sizes.  The  question  of  spare  parts  and  stock  car¬ 
ried  for  a  mixed  fleet  represents  a  very  large  investment 
which  can  be  considerably  reduced  if  the  fleet  is  stand¬ 
ardized.  When  the  trucks  of  a  fleet  are  standardized  the 
mechanical  repairmen  become  more  competent  in  per¬ 
forming  the  various  operations  necessary  and  this  tends 
to  decrease  the  unit  repair  cost.  Similarly,  drivers  can 
get  better  results  when  for  any  reason  they  have  to  be 
shifted  from  one  truck  to  another  of  the  same  make 
than  they  can  when  shifted  to  trucks  of  an  entirely 
different  make  with  different  operating  characteristics. 

Scheduling  of  truck  greasing  and  oiling  eliminates 
waste  due  to  execessive  wear  of  all  moving  parts.  Some 
parts  such  as  spring  bolts  and  shackle  bolts  give  suffici¬ 
ently  good  mileage  when  properly  greased  but  wear  out 
very  rapidly  when  neglected.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
of  universal  joints  and  many  other  moving  parts  of 
the  truck  chassis.  Whenever  sufficient  trucks  are  gar¬ 
aged  at  one  depot  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  employ  one 
or  more  men  to  do  nothing  but  grease  and  oil  the  trucks. 

Both  hand  washing  and  mechanical  washing  still  have 
their  advocates  among  the  different  department  store 
executives.  The  mechanical  washing  process  is  still  too 
new  to  present  sufficient  evidence  to  entirely  eliminate 
hand  washing.  Some  concerns  employ  the  water-press¬ 
ure  system  of  washing  on  the  chassis  and  running  gear 
and  claim  a  saving  of  25%  with  the  body  still  washed 


by  hand.  Several  other  concerns  follow  the  spray  wash¬ 
ing  system  for  both  the  body  and  chassis  and  claim  that 
it  gives  a  better  washing  at  less  cost.  Another  year’s 
operation  of  the  various  systems  of  this  nature  will  give 
a  better  perspective  on  the  operation  both  as  to  quality 
and  cost. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  wasteful  to  have  sufficient  truck 
equipment  to  handle  peak  load  Christmas  deliveries 
without  hiring  outside  trucks  is  still  a  very  moot  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  department  store  industry.  Those  who  main¬ 
tain  sufficient  surplus  vehicles  to  take  care  of  their 
Christmas  rush  maintain  that  the  quality  of  the  service 
rendered  at  Christmas  more  than  offsets  the  increased 
overhead  of  the  surplus  vehicles  as  compared  with  hir¬ 
ing  outside  trucks  for  a  short  period.  The  practice 
of  buying  horses  in  the  Fall  for  Christmas  business  and 
selling  them  in  the  Spring  is  followed  less  and  less. 
It  has  become  apparent  that  in  the  modern  scheme  of 
department  store  deliveries,  the  horse  organization  and 
the  motor  organization  are  so  entirely  different  that 
they  cannot  go  hand  in  hand  and  produce  a  real  oper¬ 
ating  economy.  Only  recently  one  of  the  largest  stores 
in  the  New  York  City  territory  has  made  plans  to  elimi¬ 
nate  its  horses  and  entirely  motorize  its  delivery  equip¬ 
ment.  •  Along  with  this  development  have  come  increasedi 
converts  to  the  idea  of  owning  sufficient  surplus  vehicles 
to  handle  the  Christmas  peak  business  without  outside 
hired  trucks.  Part  of  the  overhead  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  the  surplus  vehicles  is  saved  by  reason  of  main¬ 
taining  a  smaller  mechanical  repair  force  throughout 
the  year  and  by  being  able  to  keep  the  vehicles  in  better 
looking  appearance.  The  fact  that  licenses  may  now  be 
purchased  at  quarter-year  periods  instead  of  for  the 
full  year  as  previously  in  most  states,  also  helps  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  keeping  spare  equipment. 


May  Use  Notes  in  Computing  Invested 
Capital  in  State  of  Minnesota 

^Merchants  in  Minnesota  will  be  interested  in  a  recent 
opinion  by  A.  W.  Gregg,  Solicitor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  that  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota, 
notes  may  legally  be  received  by  a  corporation  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  stock  and  may  be  included  in  computing  in¬ 
vested  capital  to  the  extent  of  their  actual  cash  value 
at  the  time  of  their  receipt.  The  opinion  provides,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  notes  so  accepted  must  be  in  absolute  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  and  so  accepted  by  the  corporation 
in  issuing  the  .stock. 

“However,  as  the  statutes  of  Minnesota  provide  gen¬ 
erally  that  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  a  stock 
corporation  shall  specify,  among  other  things,  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stock  and  ‘how  the  same  is  to  be 
paid  in’,’’  says  Solicitor  Gregg,  “it  is  suggested  that  in 
each  case  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
method  actually  followed  in  paying  in  the  capital  stock 
is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  corporate 
charter.’’ 

Any  of  our  Minnesota  members  who  wish  to  have 
fuller  details  of  this  opinion  may  secure  them  by  ad¬ 
dressing  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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Department  Store  Fleets  10  or  More 
White  Trucks 


Abraham  &  Straua.  Brooklyn  .  *7 

J,  N.  Adam  &  Company,  Buffalo  .  41 

B.  Aitman  &  Compuy,  Now  York  City  .  >4 

aim.  &  Ooepke,  Cincinnati  .  1* 

•Aaaociated  Dry  Gooda  Corporatioa  .  11 

Tha  Bailey  Company,  Cleveland  .  3S 

1_  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J .  SI 

Bemheimer-Leader  Storee,  Inc.,  Baltimore  .  IS 

Beet  &  Company,  New  York  City  .  3t 

Bto^  &  KuU  Company,  Peoria,  lU.  .  IS 

Bioonungdale  Broe.,  New  York  City  .  41 

Bogga  &  Buhl,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  .  27 

Brmhes  Stores,  Omaha  .  IS 

Broadway  Department  Store,  Loe  Angeles  .  31 

Bry-Block  Mercantile  Co.,  Mamohis  .  1$ 

Bullocks,  Los  Angeles  .  23 

W.  M.  Burdhie  Sons,  Miami.  Fla.  .  13 

Tbs  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis  .  13 

T.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont .  42 

Abraham  Eiaenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  .  11 

Elsto  Company,  New  York  City  .  8S 

The  Fair,  Chi^o  .  12 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston  .  IS 

Frank  A  Seder,  Philadelphia  .  4S 

Frederick  A  Nelson.  Inc.,  Seattle  .  23 

Gimhel  Brothers,  Inc.,  (New  York)  .  *2 

Ghnbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  (Philaibelohia)  .  SI 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  (Milwaukee)  .  12 

J.  Goldsmith  A  Sons  Co.,  Memphis  .  11 

The  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland  .  21 

Hahite  A  Company,  Newark  .  4t 

Hecht  Brothers  A  Co.,  Washington  .  3S 

Hass  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa .  11 

T^  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland  .  23 

Hochac^il.  Kohn  A  Co.,  Baltiinorre  .  27 

Joseph  Home  Co..  Pittsburgh  .  SS 

The  Hub,  Baltimore,  Md .  11 

J.  L.  Huilaon  Company,  Detroit  .  5S 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company  . - .  2S 

Hutzlar  Brothe|.s  C^  Baltimore  .  IS 

Jones  Store  Company,  Kansas  City  .  23 

S.  Kann  Sons’  Company,  Washington  .  2S 

Kaufmam  A  Baer  Co.,  I*ittsburgh  .  58 

Lansburg  A  Brother,  Washington  .  IS 

LaSalle  A  Koch  Coinpany,  Toledo  .  13 

Lit  Brothers,  Inc.,  Phila^Iohia  .  SS 

Frederick  Loeser  A  Company,  Brooklyn  .  3S 

R.  H.  Macy  A  Coinpany,  New  York  .  II 

Maiulel  Brothers,  Chicago  .  4S 

The  May  Company  (Cleveland)  .  SS 

The  May  Company  (Loa  Angeles)  .  3S 

McCrcery  A  Coinpimy,  Pittsburgh  .  1$ 

G.  M.  McKeivey  Company,  Youngstown,  0 .  24 

Mercantile  Stores  .  4S 

Henry  Morgai:  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  .  IS 

A.  I.  Namm  A  Son,  Brooklyn  .  6S 

M.  O’Neil  Company.  Akron  .  13 

Oppenheim,  Collins  A  Oxnpany  .  4S 

The  Outlet  Company,  Pi-ovidence  .  15 

Pidaia  Royal.  Washington  .  17 

L.  S.  Plant  A  Company,  Newark  .  IS 

H.  A  S.  Pogue  Company.  Cinciimati  .  IS 

Powers  Mercantile  (!o.,  Minneapolis  .  21 

The  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh  .  SS 

Saks  A  Company,  New  York  .  4S 

Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas  .  12 

Scrtiggs-Vandervoort-Baimey  Dry  Gds.  (^.,  St.  Louis  11 

Shepard-Norwell  Co.,  Boston  .  13 

The  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati  .  IS 

Franklin  Simon  A  (^..  New  York  .  27 

Stem  Brothers,  New  York  .  3S 

Stewu^  A  Company,  Baltimore  .  22 

M.  I.  Stewart  A  Co.,  Inc..  New  York  City  .  2S 

Strawbridge  A  Clothier,  Philadelphia  .  SS 

Wm.  Taylor  Son  A  Co.,  Clevelwd  .  33 

John  Wanamaker  (New  York)  .  82 

John  Wanamaker  (Philadelphia)  .  IS 

Raphael  Weill  A  Co.,  San  Francisco  .  2S 

R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston  .  IS 

W.  A.  Wieboldt  Co.,  Chicago  .  2S 

Woodward  A  Lothrop,  Washington  .  23 

C.  H.  Yeager  (Company,  AImm  .  12 

Zions  Co-operative  Merc.  Iiis„  Salt  Lake  City  .  14 

Total  .  2548 


“F.xclusive  of  subsidiary  or  affiliated  companies 
individually  listed. 


One  of  a  Fleet  of  jo  n'hite  Trucks  in  the  Service  of  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittshurp 

83  Department  Stores 
Operate  2548  White  Trucks 
in  Fleets  of  10  or  More 

Department  stores  must  have  dependable  and  econ¬ 
omical  delivery  equipment.  Competition  compels  it. 
Steadily  and  surely  the  leading  department  stores  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  standardizing  on  White 
Trucks.  They  buy  Whites  year  after  year.  They  don’t 
guess.  They  know  truck  value — They  know  that  Whites 
deliver  at  the  lowest  per  package  cost. 

Convincing  evidence  of  satisfactory  White  Truck 
performance  is  offered  in  the  accompanying  list  of  83 
department  stores  operating  2548  Whites  in  fleets  of  10 
or  more.  More  than  260  other  department  stores  operate 
Whites  in  fleets  of  less  than  10.  These  stores  are  astute 
buyers  demanding  full  value  for  every  dollar  they 
spend.  Their  judgment  is  your  own  best  guide  in  spend¬ 
ing  your  transportation  dollar. 

Let  us  send  you  free  the  ip26  White  Roll  Call 
Booklet  listing  p6i  concerns  in  all  lines  of  business 
operating  ^5,755  Whites  in  fleets  of  10  or  more. 

Address  Room  57 


-  THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 

WHITE  TRUCKS 


MADE  RIGHT  —  SOLD  RIGHT  —  KEPT  RIGHT 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Turning  Service  Adjustments  Into  Good  Will 

W  hat  a  Leading  Store  Has  Done  to  Win  Back  the  Customer’s 
Confidence  After  Poor  Service  Has  Caused  Disappointment 

Add  by  Mkrrill  W.  Osgood,  Jordan  \larsh  Co.,  Bo!<toii.  to  the  Store  Manajicrs'  Division 


YOU  CAXXOT  consi<ler  building  good-will  from 
afljustments  unless  you  realize  that  the  important 
factor  in  such  transactions  is  not  whether  you  give 
or  do  not  give  the  customer  what  she  wants.  The  vital 
element  is,  how  you  do  it. 

In  the  Adjustment  Office,  first  of  all  we  have  the 
Counter  Complaints.  Here  the  attitude  of  the  Adjuster 
is  all-important.  If  it  is  an  indifferent  take-it-or-leave-it 
viewpoint,  ill-will  results,  even  though  the  customer  gets 
ever^hing  she  wants.  If  there  is  a  high-and-mighty 
attitude,  if  the  procedure  is  so  slow  and  cumbersome 
that  the  customer’s  patience  is  sorely  tried  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  good-will  is  destroyed.  But  if  the  Adjuster 
possesses  the  understanding  that  though  the  adjustment 
is  an  old  story  to  her,  it  is  a  very  personal  and  important 
thing  to  the  customer  at  the  counter — if  she  realizes 
the  power  of  a  sympathetic,  helpful  spirit — that  cus¬ 
tomer  is  going  to  leave  the  counter  with  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  the  store  means.  Thus  good-will  is 
built  on  the  basis  of  a  complaint. 

The  Telephone  Complaint 

Then  we  have  the  Telephone  Complaints.  The  girl 
handling  telephone  complaints  has  a  real  handicap,  in 
that  she  cannot  see  the  customer  face  to  face.  She 
can  depend  only  on  her  voice.  If  that  voice  is  allowed 
to  become  metallic  and  mechanical,  it  hurts  good-will. 
Abruptness  or  sharpness,  the  slightest  bit  of  sarcasm 
or  discourtesy  are  frosts  which  kill  good-will.  The 
greatest  possible  element  in  the  telephone  voice  is  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  complaint  of  the  customer.  A 
little  effort  to  make  it  easy  for  the  customer  to  explain 
the  complaint — tact  and  patience  despite  the  excita¬ 
bility  or  cutting  comments  of  the  customer — these  are 
the  elements  which  make  the  girl  on  the  adjustment 
telephone  an  asset  in  building  good-will. 

In  our  Branch  Station  Adjustments  we  have  both  the 
counter  and  telephone  situation  duplicated.  Because  of 
the  decentralization,  the  opportunity  to  build  good-will 
through  prompt  service  is  increased,  and  promptness, 
of  course,  like  courtesy  is  important  in  every  type  of 
Adjustment. 

Finally,  we  have  the  Mail  Adjustment — the  complaint 
which  comes  in  by  mail  and  which  must  be  handled 
by  correspondence.  Possibly  no  other  type  of  adjust¬ 
ment  is  more  important — or  more  exacting  in  handling. 
But  complaints  by  mail  are  not  on  an  even  level  of 
importance. 

Expert  Workers  Needed 

There  is  a  normal  percentage  of  serious  complaints, — 
complaints  which  have  reached  a  stage  where  mishand¬ 
ling  will  prove  a  serious  mistake.  There  are  others 
which  are  a  little  further  down  the  scale  of  serious¬ 
ness,  and  still  others  when  “time  is  the  essence”  and 
which  must  be  handled  immediately.  Then  there  is  the 


great  group — the  n)Utine  group — which  includes  all 
other  complaints. 

Because  experience  has  proved  the  real  existence  of 
these  classifications,  all  other  mail  should  be  reatl  by  an 
e.xpert  mail  reader.  Fhe  mail  reader  should  Ije  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  management.  She  stands  in  a  strategic 
position  to  keep  a  management  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
store’s  service  and  relationship  with  the  public.  For 
this  reason,  she  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  Adjustment 
( )ffice  but  should  directly  represent  the  management. 
Tliis  girl  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  complaints  until  she  liecomes  proficient  in  recog¬ 
nizing  from  the  customer’s  letter  its  proper  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Classification  Explained 

.All  customers’  mail  should  be  read,  classified  and 
properly  marked  at  this  point.  This  will  mean  one 
efficient  handling  of  the  mail  and  will  avoid  needless 
duplication  of  work.  .As  the  mail  reader  goes  through 
the  incoming  mail  she  should  sort  and  stamp  letters  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  six  classifications  : 

1.  SERVICE  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER  COM¬ 
PLAINTS.  These  represent  the  serious  complaints — 
the  complaints  with  which  the  Management  is  vitally 
concerned.  They  should  be  investigated  by  a  special 
adjuster  upon  whom  is  impressed  the  importance  of 
prompt  and  painstaking  action.  The  letters  answering 
these  complaints  should  be  written  by  an  exceptionally 
good  correspondent.  The  character  of  these  complaints 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  sub-divisions ; 

.A.  Threatening  Letter 

Threaten  to  close  account. 

Has  closed  account. 

Threatens  law  suit. 

Letters  from  a  lawyer  pertaining  to  account. 

B.  Serious  Complaints  on  Service 

Extremely  slow  service. 

Cancellation  of  order  because  of  service. 

Customer  complaining  of  inattention. 

Repeated  trouble  with  packing. 

Repeated  trouble  with  delivery. 

C.  Repeated  Occurrence  of  same  error 

No  reply  to  former  communication. 

No  action  on  telephone  complaint. 

No  report  on  counter  Adjustment. 

No  call  issued  after  repeated  requests. 

D.  Personnel  Complaint 

Complaint  against  some  member  of  organization. 

Disrespect. 

Where  Speed  Is  Essential 

2.  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  COMPLAINTS.  These 
complaints  are  those  when  time  is  the  vital  factor. 
They  must  be  so  handled  that  immediate  action  is 
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taken  and  the  letter  dispatched  without  delay.  They 
are  easily  recognized  by  the  ff)llowing  sub-divisions : 

A.  Rush 

Customer  going  away. 

Customer  requests  a  rush  answer. 

B.  Gifts 

Complaint  of  gift  not  received. 

Inquiry  on  tracing  of  wedding  present. 

C.  Same  Day  Requests 

Customer  wants  an  answer  by  specified  day, — time 
being  very  short. 

4.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  COMPLAINTS.  Un¬ 
der  this  classification  come  the  complaints  which  are 
not  quite  as  serious  as  Service  or  General  Manager 
Complaints,  but  which  are  sufficiently  more  serious 
than  Routine  Complaints  to  justify  special  handling. 
The  answers  to  these  letters  should  be  intrusted  to  a 
special  correspondent  who  must  possess  more  than  the 
average  letterwriting  ability.  The  letters,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  should  be  individually  dictated  letters. 

Bills  and  Service  Complaints 

4.  ADJUSTMENT  OFFICE  —  COMPLAINTS 
ON  BILLS.  Routine  adjustments — complaints  on  bills 
not  of  a  serious  nature. 

5.  ADJUSTMENT  OFFICE —  COMPLAINTS 
ON  STORE  SERVICE.  These  are  complaints  which 
involve  non-delivery  of  merchandise,  breakage  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  similar  nature.  They  should  be  differenti¬ 
ated  in  importance  from  the  complaints  on  bills,  in  that 
the  latter,  while  annoying,  do  not  represent  personal 
inconvenience.  But  complaints  on  non-delivery,  break¬ 
age,  etc.,  are  very  likely  to  develop  considerable  ill-will 
because  the  customer  has  been  disappointed  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  way.  Therefore  the  need  for  promptness  in 
handling — getting  the  situation  straightened  out  and 
getting  word  to  the  customer  to  that  effect. 

6.  MAIL  ORDER  COMPLAINTS.  Mail  order 
complaints  need  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Back  of 
them,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  customers  who  have 
had  to  depend  solely  on  mail  contact.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  this  special  relationship  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  speedily  clearing  up  the  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
plaining  it  to  the  customer. 

Through  this  system  the  Management  can  be  certain 
at  any  time  that  the  various  classifications  of  complaints 
are  receiving  the  proper  consideration  and  treatment. 

Repairing  the  Damage 

The  proper  handling  of  correspondence  is  a  vital 
factor  in  building  customer  good  will.  The  letter  repre¬ 
sents  the  written  record  of  the  individual  transaction, 
sent  out  on  the  letterhead  of  the  store  and  under  its 
signature.  In  cold  black  and  white  the  Store  sets  itself 
before  its  customer.  If  the  letter  is  courteous  in  tone 
and  helpful  in  spirit,  if  it  demonstrates  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  company  to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  certain  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer,  it  is  a 
real  force  in  welding  the  customer  closer  to  the  store. 
But  if  it  is  inadequately  handled,  if  there  creeps  into 
it  an  arbitrary  or  impatient  attitude,  if  it  falls  into  the 
common  error  of  failing  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  individual  complaint,  then  it  not  only  fails  to  handle 

Say  you  saw  it 


dependability 


CEAN  TRAVEL  is  dependable. 

Even  the  roughest  weather 
means  little  difference  in  the  running 
time  of  our  giant  liners.  Ports  are 
reached  on  schedule,  a  feat  rarely 
accomplished  by  the  smaller  ships 
of  yesterday. 

And  insurance,  as  written  today  by 
the  strongest  companies,  is  depend¬ 
able.  Not  even  the  sweeping  storms 
of  conflagration  or  the  adverse  winds 
of  bad  loss  years  can  drive  it  off  its 
course.  The  stately  ship  is  bound  for 
port  on  an  even  keel. 

These  companies  composing  the 
“America  Fore”  Group,  are  among 
America’s  greatest  Fire  Insurance 
Companies.  A  policy  in  any  of  them 
is  a  contract  of  soundest  indemnity. 


The  AMERICA  FORE  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGANIZED  192S 

FIDELITY -PHENIX 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STU  R  M,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

PAUL  L.HAID,  President. 
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the  specific  situation  satisfactorily,  but  it  also  leaves  a 
rankle  which  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Outside  of  the  hrst  three  classilkalions  outlined 
above,  correspondence  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classifications — first.  Routine  Correspondence,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  Special  Correspondence. 

Simplifying  the  \\  ork 

Routine  Correspondence  is  represented  by  those  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  situations  which  need  but  the  simplest 
handling.  The  complaints  are  not  involved — ^the  action 
is  clearly  evident.  If  such  complaints  were  handled  by 
dictated  letters,  a  survey  would  quickly  show  that  the 
correspondence  would  fall  into  certain  phrases  and 
sentences  until  all  letters  on  a  given  type  of  complaint 
would  be  stereotyped  and  almost  exactly  the  same. 

Since  this  is  so,  wdiy  not,  the  thought  immediately 
arises,  prepare  the  best  possible  letter  to  cover  a  given 
complaint,  and  thus  accomplish  two  purposes:  first, — 
to  save  the  time  of  much  needless  dictation,  and  second, 
— to  have  better  letters  than  could  be  dictated  off-hand 
by  the  correspondent.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Jordan 
Marsh  Company  has  done.  We  have  divided  our  rou¬ 
tine  letters  into  the  following  classes : 

1.  Form  Letters.  These  are  used  to  cover  the  situa¬ 
tions  which  come  up  frequently  and  where  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  invariably  the  same. 

2.  Fill-in  Letters.  This  is  a  form  letter  which  is  not 
printed.  The  correspondent  uses  a  symbol  to  indicate 
its  use  to  the  typist.  Besides  the  symbol  appears  the 
word  or  words  which  are  to  be  “filled-in”  in  the  space 
indicated. 

3.  Guide  Letters.  This  is  a  letter  which  lends  itself 
to  certain  standard  phrasing  but  which  cannot  be 
handled  so  simply  as  the  Fill-in  Letter.  The  Guide 
Letter  is  arranged  on  a  sheet  and  the  correspondent 
actually  writes  her  fill-ins  and  makes  any  changes  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  specific  case. 

Special  Correspondence 

All  letters  which  cannot  be  handled  as  above  fall  into 
the  classification  of  Special  Correspondence  and  should 
be  handled  by  correspondents  who  are  specially  trained 
and  supervised  in  writing  such  letters.  The  whole  plan 
enables  us  accurately  to  gauge  the  needs  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  classification  of  letters  and  to  fit  to  each  group 
correspondents  of  the  required  ability. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  we  attack  the  problem  of 
Turning  Complaints  into  Good-Will  if  we  do  not  get 
to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  find  the  causes  back 
of  the  complaints.  That  is  why  a  Production  and  Error 
Control  System  should  be  established  in  our  Adjust¬ 
ment  Offices. 

Errors  on  Bills  should  be  answered  reasonably 
promptly..  Hence  there  is  need  for  a  record  control 
which  gives  us  definite  and  constant  assurance  that  this 
is  being  done.  Incidentally,  such  a  control  record  should 
give  us  as  a  by-product  the  classification  of  the  causes 
of  errors.  In  practical  operation,  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  system  of  control  on  these  complaints  is 
handled  as  follows: 

The  Control  Card  is  made  out  in  triplicate.  The 
original  is  the  IV ork  Ticket,  the  card  the  Adjuster 
uses  in  following  the  complaint  through  to  completion. 


The  duplicate  is  the  Folloze-iip  Record  which  is  kept 
in  an  open  file  where  it  automatically  uncovers  itself 
if  action  on  the  original  has  not  been  completed  within 
five  days.  The  triplicate  is  a  card  which  is  intended  for 
a  permanent  record.  It  is  also  used  as  a  reference  file 
for  the  Credit  Office  before  dunning  a  customer.  This 
makes  certain  that  a  customer  will  not  be  dunned, 
while  there  is  an  adjustment  pending.  This  latter  card 
is  filed  and  becomes  a  customer's  record  card.  Then 
each  time  a  complaint  is  made  it  is  enteretl  upon  the 
card,  together  with  cause  and  date  completed. 

When  this  permanent  record  card  indicates  five  com¬ 
plaints,  a  red  tab  is  attached  to  the  card  as  a  signal. 
When  a  card  shows  two  red  signals — indicating  ten 
comi)laints  these  cards  are  caretuily  analyzed  to  make 
certtiin  why  there  should  be  such  a  recurrence  of  errors 
and  what  can  be  done  to  eliminate  the  annoyance  to  the 
customer,  whether  the  error  be  hers  or  not. 

Errors  on  Service — that  is  store  complaints — include 
such  complaints  as  non-<lelivery  or  breakage  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  etc.,  and  these  by  their  very  nature  must  be 
answered  promptly — the  next  day  if  possible.  Because 
of  this  time  element,  the  control  system  is  vitally  nec¬ 
essary.  And  equally  essential  for  the  future  service  of 
the  store  is  the  classification  of  errors  which  such  a 
control  system  permits.  The  Jordan  ^larsh  Company 
control  system  on  errors  in  service  provides  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan : 

A  Measure  of  Store  Service 

A  tracer  form  is  made  in  duplicate  for  every  store 
complaint — whether  made  over  the  telephone,  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  or  by  mail.  The  original  is  the  zvork 
ticket — the  duplicate  is  the  control  record.  Each  day 
the  duplicates  are  sent  to  the  Main  Adjustment  Office 
and  are  filed  by  dates  for  control  record.  When  the 
work  is  completed,  the  original,  or  Work  Ticket,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  complete  story  and  error  number  is  also 
sent  to  the  Main  Adjustment  Office.  Duplicate  is  then 
removed  for  open  file  and  the  original  is  filed  by  De¬ 
partment  until  the  end  of  the  month.  These  tracer 
forms  can  then  be  sorted  by  Departments  or  Error 
classifications  for  investigation  of  causes  of  errors. 


Experienced  American  Offers  to  Give 
Buying  Service  in  Holland 

A  graduate  of  th^  Prince  School  who  has  had  much 
experience  both  in  retail  and  wholesale  distribution  in 
this  country  has  asked  that  we  advise  our  members 
of  a  personal  buying  service  she  is  prepared  to  give  in 
Holland  to  a  list  of  interested  stores.  She  is  making 
her  home  in  that  country  now,  following  her  marriage. 
Her  connections  place  her  in  close  touch  with  merchan¬ 
dise  resources. 

Merchants  who  wish  to  make  such  arrangements  are 
asked  to  communicate  directly  with  Mrs.  A.  C.  A.  Perk, 
Lomanstraat,  46,  Amsterdam,  Holland.  She  will  give 
them  precise  details  of  the  types  of  merchandise  avail¬ 
able  and  outline  the  possibilities  of  her  service.  First 
class  mail  to  Holland  takes  about  ten  days  from  New 
York  and  the  postage  is  five  cents. 
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Rfijiiire  Clear  Designations  on  Goods 
Made  in  Foreign  Countries 

Tlu-  rule  that  marks  on  foreij^n  mfrclianclise  show- 
ini(  tlu'  i(»timry  of  origin  must  l)e  sucli  as  will  be  readily 
inuler>t(to(l  by  purchasers  of  such  goods  is  being  en¬ 
forced  bv  the  U.  S.  Customs  officials  and  its  validity 
has  been  sustained  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Customs  Ap])eals.  Mr.  Young,  our  Washington  Sec¬ 
retary  advises  us  as  follows: 

"I  notice  that  the  Court  of  Customs  Ai)peals  has  sus¬ 
tained  the  Hoard  of  (ieneral  Ap])raisers  in  its  interpre¬ 
tation  of  .Section  304  (a)  of  the  Traffic  .\ct,  which 
refiuires  the  marks  on  foreign  imports  as  showing 
country  of  origin  to  he  such  as  would  he  understood 
hv  jnirchasers  of  foreign  made  goods  as  giving  definite 
and  reliable  information  as  to  the  country  of  origin. 

“'riie  particular  mark  in  ipiestion  was  'Societe 
d'.\pi»areillage  et  Forges  de  Villers-Cotterets 
(.\isne).’”  riie  court  hehl  that  the  word  “.\isne"  in 
parenthesis  without  the  use  of  the  word  “France”  was 
not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Young  also  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  the  term 
“British  ^lanufacture.”  In  this  case  raincoats  coming 
from  .Scotland  were  involved.  The  Customs  Division 
Iienalized  our  meniher.  But  Mr.  Voting  was  successful 
in  getting  the  jienalty  abated.  Careless  use  of  such  terms 
must  he  avoided  by  .Xmerican  stores  which  make  direct 
importations. 


The  Cost  of  Operating  a  Warehouse 

{Continued  from  page  7 ) 


so  on.  such  as  cedar  chests,  refrigerators,  stoves), 
24.12%  is  labor  preparing  it  for  delivery.  This 
is  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  transaction  because  some 
orders  might  consist  of  four,  five,  or  six  pieces,  and 
orders  of  this  kind  are  generally  construed  as  an  order 
rather  than  as  a  piece.  So  we  have  computed  this  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  jier  transaction,  which  is  $0.63. 

TABLE  NUMBER  11 

“Cost  of  Miscellaneous  Manufacturing” 

‘Light  Fixtures  .  3.00% 

Salaries-Upholstery  4.77% 

Space  .  ,  5.57% 

Salaries- Pianos  .  6.4t)% 

Salaries-Carpets  35.04% 

Salaries- Drapery  .  44.26% 

*Assembling  lighting  fixtures,  chandeliers  and  the 
like. 

TABLE  NUMBER  12 

“Store  Fixture  Manufacturing” 

Space  .  7.60% 

Salaries  . OZAiiVc 

I  doubt  whether  you  are  interested  in  this  chart  on 

manufacturing  and  repairing  store  fixtures.  We  have 
quite  a  space  set  aside  for  that,  and  of  course  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that,  in  exchange  for  the  amount  of  money 
that  this  cost  us,  we  got  at  least  that  many  store 
fixtures. 

S’oy  you  saw  it 


1  **36  Inches  For 
Every  Yard** 

— and  no  more  piece-goods  shortages ! 


Controllers! 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  see  the 
"SIMPLEX  WINDER”  in  actual 
operation  at  Booth  No.  lo  at  Niagara 
Falls  on  May  loth,  iith,  i2th  and  13th 


The  "Simplex  Winder”  measures  piece  goods 
accurately  and  at  the  same  time  unwinds  and 
rewinds. 

Features ! 

1.  Pays  for  itself  in  Shortage  Savings. 

2.  Saves  money  in  labor. 

3.  Indispensable  for  Inventory. 

4.  Time- Saver  for  making  cuts. 

5.  Useful  for  Examining. 

6.  Anyone  can  operate  it. 

7.  Attaches  to  any  electric  socket. 

8.  Compact — small  as  a  desk. 

9.  Takes  all  widths  and  kinds  of  material. 

10.  Easy  to  move  around — set  on  casters. 

SIMPLEX  WINDER  COMPANY, Inc. 

Now  Located  in  Larger  Quarters 
200  Madison  Ave.,  at  35th  Street,  New  York  City 

Room  1507  Telephone  Caledonia  0870 
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Consolidated  and  Cooperative  Delivery  Systems 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


might  be :  to  decrease  the  delivery  expense  and  the  store 
overhead.  The  chances  are  that  if  your  competitor 
has  a  particularly  poor  delivery  service,  other  features 
of  his  service  are  in  a  similar  class  and  the  advantage 
of  the  improved  delivery  will  not  make  much  difference. 
Furthermore,  the  advantages  gained  in  an  increased  de¬ 
livery  radius  help  to  oflfset  this  objection.  The  competi¬ 
tive  battle  is  narrowed  down  to  service  within  the  store 
and  value  in  merchandise,  which  are  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled  than  services  given  away  from  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  store  executives. 

Advantages 

The  main  economic  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  properly  managed  consolidated  or  cooperative  delivery 
service  are: 


(1)  More  space  within  the  store  is  made  available 
for  selling  purposes.  The  same  condition  holds  for 
stores  operating  remote  delivery  stations.  Should 
the  store  with  the  remote  station  join  a  consolidated 
group  the  remote  station  could  be  diverted  to  other 
uses. 


(2)  More  packages  being  available,  each  route 
would  become  smaller ;  more  parcels  would  be  deliv¬ 
ered  per  mile, — making  the  distance  to  be  covered  per 
day  by  each  truck  less,  which  would  automatically  per¬ 
mit  each  driver  and  helper  to  increase  his  production. 

(3)  The  economies  mentioned  in  No.  2  should  show 
up  in  the  form  of  a  decreased  cost  per  package,  as¬ 
suming  proper  management. 

(4)  Of  less  importance  is  the  fact  that  when  the 
driver  covers  less  ground  he  should  become  better 
acquainted  with  his  territory  and  likewise  more  etli- 
cient. 

(5)  It  is  possible  that  the  daily,  weekly  or  month¬ 
ly  volume  of  packages  of  a  group  of  stores  might 
not  vary  through  as  wide  a  range  as  the  volume  of 
a  single  store.  These  latter  variations  in  some  cases 
are  as  great  as  lOO^'c  and  must  involve  wide  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  number  of  employees.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  for  a  smoother  running  oragnization  if  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  consolidated  delivery  can  be  kept  re¬ 
latively  constant.  This  would  lead  to  a  decreased  cost. 


(6)  .Assuming  proper  management,  the  store  execu¬ 
tives  would  be  relieved  of  considerable  trouble  and 
supervision. 

(7)  At  present,  store  managers  reason  that  they 
have  to  send  so  many  trucks  into  a  territory;  i.  e. 
there  is  a  limit  to  how  far  the  delivery  fleet  can  be  re¬ 
duced,  since  mileage  operated  is  a  factor  in  the  amount 
of  work  that  can  be  done  by  a  driver.  Hence  they  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  delivery  facilities  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  per  package  delivered.  But  when  tlie 
cost  per  package  is  reduced  in  this  manner,  the  real 
delivery  cost  in  relation  to  gross  sales  rises,  which 
is  very  undesirable. 

With  a  consolidated  delivery  service,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  discourage  unnecessary  deliveries,  for  the 
chances  are  that  the  normal  volume  of  parcels  for  the 
group  of  stores  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  make  for 
an  economical  delivery  service. 

(8)  Considered  from  the  angle  of  the  city  and  the 
customer, — fewer  motor  trucks  would  enter  the  busi¬ 
ness  districts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  residential  and 
the  surburban  centers  but  is  far  less  important  than  the 
effect  on  city  traffic.  Customers  would  not  be  called  to 
their  front  doors  as  often,  if  they  purchased  merchan¬ 
dise  from  more  than  one  store. 


(9)  If  the  volume  of  packages  were  sufficiently 
great,  it  is  possible  that  more  than  one  delivery  jier 
day  could  be  given  to  customers  economically. 


These  main  advantages  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  body  of  the  report,  in  detail.  There  may  be  others, 
fitting  the  individual  cases  that  arise.  He  who  has  the 
decision  to  make  should  discover  as  far  as  possible  the 
dollars  and  cents  value  of  each  of  the  nine  main  ad¬ 
vantages.  and  compare  it  to  his  estimate  of  the  value 
of  having  his  fleet  of  trucks  on  the  streets. 

Do  not  allow  the  issue  to  become  fogged  by  any  out¬ 
side  matters,  such  as  whether  the  organization  should 
be  of  the  consolidated  or  the  cooperative  tyj^e.  A  good 
manager  can  make  either  a  success.  He  is  the  keystone 
of  the  situation. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  xvritten  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


BUYER 


Thoroughly  acquainted  with  Toy  Department  and  Bedding 
Department.  University  graduate,  30  years  of  age,  7  years 
experience.  5-1. 

BUYER 

Experienced  in  buying  hosiery,  underwear,  knit  goods  and 
small  wares  for  main  floor.  Desires  to  locate  with  medium  size 
store  as  buyer  or  assistant  department  manager.  ,-\ge  27.  5-6. 

BUYER— GLOVES.  HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR 
Competent.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  market.  Capable  of 
managing  these  departments.  Conducted  own  business  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  5-5. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Employed  as  General  Superintendent  in  New  England  store. 
Nearly  15  years  retail  store  experience,  chiefly  in  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  covering  personnel,  store  maintenance,  adjustments,  de¬ 
livery  and  employment.  Particularly  familiar  with  storewide 
merchandising.  Age,  38 ;  married ;  excellent  health.  Interested 
in  good  opportunity.  5-2. 

M.ANAGER  FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 
Six  years  experience  in  Foreign  Buying  and  handling  routine 
of  Foreign  Department.  Can  merchandise  foreign  goods  and 
handle  all  custom’s  shipping  and  figuring  of  landed  costs. 
.Age,  30  years;  University  graduate.  5-3. 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 
Successful  assistant  superintendent  of  one  of  the  country’s 
big  and  most  progressive  stores  seeks  opportunity  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  growing  store.  Married.  5-4. 
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Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


THE  STEARN  CO.,  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

YOUR  STORE  FRONT 

AND 

SHOW  WINDOWS 

Can  be  made  more  effective — 

And  increased  in  actual  display  space — without  a  moments  interruption  to 
your  business. 

We  draw  up  the  plans  and  do  your  entire  alteration  from  steel  to  electric  wiring — 

Our  specialized  store  front  organization  covers  the  entire  country  and  our  bids  are 
generally  lower  than  a  local  building  contractor’s. 

A  guaranteed  limit  of  time  clause  is  incorporated  in  every  contract. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  store  front  alteration,  or  if  you  have  a  show  window 
problem — we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

ROSS-FRANKEL  CONTRACTORS,  INC. 

designers  and  ‘Guilders  of  Fine  Store  Fronts 
525  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Charging  Departments  for  Their  Delivery  Service 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

ision  with  such  information  as  is  necessary  to  make  an  enlargement  or  modification  of  the  present  drivers’ 


proper  distribution  of  delivery  exitense  with  practically 
no  increase  in  personnel,  unless  it  be  during  j)eak 
perifids. 

The  question  might  be  asked — Where  would  be  the 
best  place  to  get  a  record  of  the  number  of  packages 
sent  and  returned?  In  the  case  of  vehicular  delivery, 
this  could  be  secured  from  the  drivers’  sheets  and  listed 
and  tabulated  by  the  sheet  writers  or  sorters  if  a  sheet 
writing  system  is  used.  If  no  sheet  writing  system  is 
used,  this  listing  and  tabulating  could  be  done  by  stub- 
bers,  or  the  record  could  be  obtained  from  the  Auditing 
Department  by  the  use  of  the  sales  checks,  by  particular¬ 
ly  noting  the  checks  that  have  “send”  addresses  on  them 
— whether  they  lie  charge,  cash  or  C.  (9.  D. 

Parcel  Post,  Freight.  Express  and  Sjiecial  Messenger 
— It  is  common  practice  in  the  Shipping  Dejiartment 
of  most  stores  to  file  receipts  for  sucli  shipments  and. 
when  the  expen.se  of  segregating  these  receipts  de- 
partmentally  is  not  too  great,  it  would  lie  good  practice 
to  charge  each  department  for  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Parcel  Post  Stamps  and  the  actual  Freight,  Express 
and  Special  Messenger  fees.  For  simplicity,  if  desired, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  total  the  Parcel  Post.  Freight, 
Exi>ress  and  Special  Messenger  fees  and  arrive  at  an 
average  cost  per  package. 

There  should  be  sejiarate  Inilk  delivery  costs  kept  for 
operating  vehicles.  It  is  then  jxissible  to  charge  de¬ 
partments  on  the  basis  of  truck  hours  or  on  the  basis  of 
proportion  of  space  occupied  on  trucks.  Where  the 
Furniture  Department  reipiires  from  <>5  to  75%  of  the 
total  bulk  delivery  .service,  it  is  possible  to  figuratively 
charge  all  the  service  to  Furniture  Department  and 
credit  Furniture  Department  at  the  end  of  each  month 
(either  on  an  hourly  or  space  liasis )  for  such  service 
as  has  been  rendered  for  other  bulk  departments. 
Where  other  hulk  departments  have  need  for  sjiecial 
trucks  regularly,  these  trucks  could  be  charged  for  <in 
a  daily  basis. 

Bulk  Deliveries 

If  charges  for  l)ulk  delivery  are  made  on  a  space 
basis,  the  merchandise  from  these  deiiartments  could 
be  classified  according  to  size.  etc.  and  a  count  factor 
established  for  certain  specified  bulk  articles ;  for  ex¬ 
ample.  B-1,  B-1%  and  B-3.  (See  the  Proceedings 
of  the  KHh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Retail  Deliverv 
Association  for  complete  details  of  Cla.ssification  of 
Bulk  Articles.) 

The  record  of  bulk  shii>ments  .diottld  al.so  I)e  kept  bv 
the  Shipping  Departtnent  through  listing  by  the  bulk 
ship^K^rs  or  dispatchers  on  drivers'  sheets  or  stubs. 

In  order  to  have  more  accurate  information  on  which, 
to  charge  bulk  departments  for  delivery  service.  I 
would  suggest  a  daily  tntc'k  o]ieration  sheet  for  each 
vehicle,  recording  in  detail  the  number,  kind  and  size 
of  pieces  handled  by  departments  to  and  from  the  custo¬ 
mer.  This  need  not  be  a  sj^ecial  new  sheet,  but  simply 


sheet  used  by  most  stores. 

All  merchandise  from  wasehouse  to  store  and  from 
store  to  warehouse  could  he  charged  either  on  a  truck 
hour  basis  or  count  basis,  whichever  is  found  to  lie  the 
simplest  and  most  practicable. 

Zoning  Not  Desirable 

Where  heavy  trucking  service  is  furnished  by  a 
store's  own  vehicular  department,  the  handling  of  in¬ 
coming  merchandise  from  freight  terminals  to  store 
could  be  charged  for  either  on  a  truck  hour,  day  or 
tonnage  basis. 

I.ocal  or  Siiecial  Messengers  have  a.  fixed  fee  which 
they  charge  per  jiackage  where  delivery  is  made  to  uut- 
of-tow'ii  points. 

Parcel  Post  rates  are  based  upon  size  and  weight 
of  packages  and  zoning  and  are  fixed  by  law. 

Freight  and  E.x])ress  rates  (leiiend  uiion  weight,  dis¬ 
tance,  classification  and  value  and  are  also  fixed  by  law. 

To  carry  the  accuracy  of  the  plan  for  charging  on 
the  actual  basis  to  an  ultimate  conclusion  would  lie  to 
take  into  consideration  “zoning"  for  vehicidar  service. 
I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  do  this,  however,  as 
department  store  delivery  service  is  not  rendered  after 
the  manner  of  a  common  carrier.  As  a  facttir  in  deter¬ 
mining  when  the  growth  of  a  Delivery  Dejiartment 
brings  the  element  of  diminishing  returns  into  con¬ 
sideration.  due  to  the  far  reaching  out  of  business, 
such  a  factor  would  be  vahtable,  or  if  a  ])rivate  de¬ 
livery  corporation  was  making  delivery  for  two  or 
more  stores,  then  zoning  should  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration. 


Stagetl  a  Show  to  Arouse  Entliusiasni 
For  a  Big  Special  Sale 

An  advertising  and  fashion  revue  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
forming  anil  interesting  the  employees  of  the  store  in 
the  merchandise  to  be  featured  in  a  big  sale  the  next  day 
was  staged  by  The  Carl  Com])any,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
This  stunt  is  a  real  novelty,  we  believe.  .Stanley  T. 
.\nderson,  .Vdvertising  Manager,  arranged  the  details 
of  the  revue  which,  in  the  strictest  sense,  was  given 
by  the  emi>loyees  for  the  employees. 

There  were  18  in  the  cast  of  the  revue  which  was 
called  “Thirty-Five  Years  Xew."  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  anniversary  of  the  store.  The  five  acts  were 
varied  in  character  but  all  of  them  employed  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  sale  and  focussed  the  attention  of  the 
230  coworkers  on  it  and  its  desirable  ipialities. 

"d'he  fundamental  object  was  accomijlished,  ’  .said 
Mr.  Anderson.  “The  store  emidoyees  not  only  were 
shown  the  merchamlise  and  acijuainted  with  the  prices, 
but  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  and  the  first 
day  of  the  sale  ‘w’ent  over  big.’  'I'lie  crow’ds  were  still 
coming  strong  on  the  second  day  of  the  sale." 
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